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preface 

In the course of the preparation of a work of so diver¬ 
ged and complex a character as this, it is almost 
certain to be the case that, even up to the last moment 
before publication, matter bearing upon the subject 
tomes to hand. The present occasion, so far from 
fonmng an exception to the rule, exemplifies it in a 
v^ry remarkable degree. The subjects upon which 
acxitiona m.ormation has been acquired during the 
progress of the printing of these volumes are many ■ 
>ut there are some in particular which deserve special 

notice, to which it may therefore be well to call 
attention here. 

Through the kindness of Prof. Joret I have’ 
received a pamphlet, written by himself, entitled Le 
' oyagcitr Tavernier (j6 7 o-i 689), in which he has 
pursued his investigations as to the events of the last 
twenty years of Tavernier’s life. As some of these 
confirm whde others modify the conclusions set forth 

mi the Introduction to vol. i, it is desirable to notice 
them briefly. 

Prof. Joret describes his examination of the original 
manuscripts of Tavernier’s Memoirs, which are in the 
possession of M. Schefer at his Chateau of St. Alban 
near Chambery. Without entering into details, it 


& 
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may be said that they completely confirm the view 
expressed in the Introduction, that the material made 
use of by Chappuzeau was largely documentary ; that 
it could have been communicated orally by dictation, 
the internal evidence, as it appeared to me, sufficiently 
disproved. 

Chappuzeau’s work consisted in giving a literary- 
style, such as it was, to Tavernier’s simple and rough 
notes ; but in this work Tavernier himself very possibly 
assisted. These MS. Memoirs contain some details 
not included in the Travels , such as personal expenses 
and other minor day-to-day notes. The death of M. 
ArdilMre, a subject of some confusion (see p. 159 «), 
is fixed by the original record as having taken place 
on the 12th December 1652. And Tavernier's arrival 
at Ispahan in 1654 was on the 9th of July, not in May 
as previously supposed. 

It is hoped that this original text may be published, 
as it would seem, from the glimpse of it thus given by 
Prof, joret, that it would to a great extent aid in 
co-ordinating various statements in the published 
Travels which are now contradictory. 

The suggestion that J. B. Tavernier had been 
imprisoned in the Bastille on the 13th January 1686 is 
now shown 1 to be a mistake, and that it was a name¬ 
sake of his, a Tavernier of Villiers-le-Bel, who was so 
incarcerated. 

Passing the important additional information 
obtained as to Tavernier’s relations with the Elector 
of Brandenburg, we find that Prof. Joret has reason 
for concluding that the discovery of the supposed 

i M. Do uen in Bulletin de la Socitte du Protestantism e Franqais , 
voU xxxiv, 1887, P* 95 ‘ 
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tombstone of Tavernier at Moscow is of a somewhat 
mythical character; but, be that as it may, an important 
letter from the Swedish Resident at Moscow, dated 
Sth March 1689, has been discovered, by which the 
Swedish Chancellor was informed that Tavernier had 
died three weeks previously, not at Moscow, but at 
Smolensk, when on his journey to Moscow. 

In Book II, chap, xxi (vol. ii, p. 122) a table is 
given showing the ratio between carats and a weight 
called chegos, which was used by the Portuguese in 
the pearl trade. 1 was unable to explain this table; 
but since it has been in type I have shown it to Mr. 
A. Rambaut, Assistant to the Astronomer Royal for 
Ireland, who has very kindly given me what appears 
to be a completely adequate explanation of its con¬ 
struction, as follows :—For the first six equivalents the 
equation y = 3 + if^+f.r 2 , represents the relation where 
_y^the number of chegos and x the number of carats, 
subject, however, to the condition that wherever an 
uneven number of eighths of a carat occurs one is 
rejected. If this rule is followed the precise figures 
of Tavernier's table arc obtained. 

From seven carats onwards a very simple rule is 
followed in order to obtain the number of chegos . It 
is to multiply the number of carats by 10, divide by 
12, and square the result—thus 36 x io~ 12 = 30, which 
squared = 900. There is one exception to this rule in 
the case of 25 carats, which in the table is given as 
equal to 430 chegos, whereas it ought to be, when 
calculated as above, 434.05 chegos. This discrepancy 
is probably due to a misprint, so that the table should 
be corrected accordingly. 

When in the course of these pages reference was 









made to the Grand Duke of Tuscany’s diamond, it 
was supposed that the weight given by Schrauf for 
this diamond, which is now in the Imperial Treasury 
in Austria, was to be accepted as more correct than 
I a vernier’s, but an examination of Schrauf’s original 
papers shows that he really confirms Tavernier’s 
weight for the stone in a very remarkable way. The 
present weight is 133J Vienna carats, which are equal 
£o 1 39 s °f £ he lighter Florentine carats; and as 
Tavernier gives the weight at 139^ carats we are 
justified in concluding that in this case he used, and 
that in general he was probably in the habit of using, 
the Florentine carat = 0.1972 grams, 1 or 3.04 grs. 
troy, i.e, 4 per cent less than the English carat. The 
previous estimate of the value of the pearl rati given 
in Appendix, vol. i, having been calculated on the 
basis of |ths of a modern English or French carat, 
amounted to 2.77 grs. troy ; but as |ths of a Florentine 
carat only amounts to 2,66 grs. troy, it seems probable 
that that would more closely approximate to the value 
of the pearl rati which was used in the weighment of 
jewels by Tavernier. From the discussion on the 
weight of Bdbar’s diamond given in Appendix I (p. 432) 
in this volume, it will be seen that there is independent 
testimony by Ferishta in favour of the view that 2.66 
approximates more closely to the true value of the 
rati known to Tavernier and Ferishta. Other Con¬ 
firmatory evidence of this having been the value of 
the pearl rati will be found in the same Appendix. 

A partial and preliminary notice of Tavernier's 
work has been referred to on p. 126 as having appeared 

1 Prof Church, Precious Stones, p. 50, gives the value as o, 1965 

grams. 
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in the Philosophical Transactions, to which it should 
be added that in the same journal abstracts of the 
contents of the first two volumes were subsequently 
published. 1 

The reader’s attention is invited to the curious 
facts brought out in Appendix VI, from which it would 
appear that Chappuzeau obtained access to some of 
Tavernier’s Memoirs while the latter was still absent 
on his last voyage. So far as 1 can ascertain it has 
never before been recognised that the Histoire des 
foyaux and the English version of it, The History of 
Jewels, were founded on Tavernier’s original Memoirs. 
This work serves to clear up several points commented 
on in the footnotes. 

During a recent visit to Holland I ascertained 
that, as stated in the Bibliography (see vol. I, p. xlvi,) 
there is but one edition of Tavernier’s Travels in 
the Dutch language. It was translated by J. H. 
Glazemaker, and published at Amsterdam in 1682. 
A copy of it which I obtained contains a number ol 
engravings by Jan Luyken in addition to copies of the 
original plates in the French editions. 

It is hoped that the present edition of Tavernier’s 
Indian Travels, by drawing attention to the work, will 
hereafter lead to the further elucidation of many points 
of interest; and the Editor desires to intimate here, to 
those who may be willing to assist, that he will grate¬ 
fully acknowledge all contributions on the subject 
which he may receive from readers of these volumes. 
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errata ET CORRIGENDA. 

Page 53, note i, also page 78, for identification of tlie fourth mine, 

see p. 476, 

•„ 94, line 1 Sj for if read i£, 

Jt 97, note 2, for Sol pd read Set o,9d. 

„ 98, note, lire 3, for I 33 i read * 33 i- 

M 144, note, line t, for of read in, 

159, note I, line r'l, for pp< 33 6 and 6 9° read 246 imd 306. 
,, 206, note t for Kullkni read CaKiati Bandar. 

0 260, note 3, for Arduiel read AtdeuiL 

t} 2S2, note 3-,-for Asia read Assam, 






TRAVELS IN INDIA 


CHAPTER XII' 


Concerning the articles of merchandise yielded by the 


Empire of the Great Mogul and the Kingdoms of 


Golconda and Bijapur and other neighbouring 
territories. 

I can easily believe that those who have previously 
written on the condition of the Empire of the Great 
Mogul did not feel themselves called upon to give a full 
list of all the articles of merchandise which it furnishes 
to foreigners. This 1 shall endeavour to do according 
to the information I have acquired during the long 
years I have passed in different journeys in these 
countries. The reader will, without doubt, cheerfully 
approve of this research which 1 have made with so 
much care, particularly if he is connected with coi 
merce, and if he desires to know what art and natu 
produce that is curious, in different places, in order 
subserve the human race. 

It is necessary to remember here, what 1 hai 
remarked at the commencement of the first bool 
touching the weights and measures which are used i 

1 I« the English translation by John Phillips of 168.4, this chapt 
is numbered x, the two preceding ones having been omitted. 
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TRAVELS 3N INDIA 


BOOK. II 


India, where I have spoken of the maund and of the 
seer? It is still necessary to say a word about the cubit? 

The cubit is a measure for all goods which can be 
measured by the ell, and there are different kinds, 
as we have different kinds of ells in Europe, It is 
divided into 24 iassus / and as the greater part of the 
goods of India are delivered at Surat, there is repre¬ 
sented on the margin a figure of the fourth part of a 
cubit of the town of Surat, divided into six iassus * 

I ought to commence this list of goods with the 
most precious of all, namely diamonds and coloured 
stones ; but, as that subject is somewhat extensive, and 
is the most important of my accounts, I shall give it 
separate treatment, and only mention in this chapter 
silks, cloths, cottons, spices, and drugs, which are the 
five classes which include all the kinds of merchandise 
obtained from India* 


Concerning Silks , 

KAsimbAzAr, 4 a village in the Kingdom of Bengal, 
can furnish about twenty-two thousand (22,000) bales 
of silk annually, each bale weighing one hundred (100) 
livres. The 22,000 bales weigh 2,200,000 livres at 
16 onces to the Imre. The Dutch generally took, 
either for Japan or for Holland, 6000 to 7000 bales 
of it, and they would have liked to get more, but the 

1 See Appendix, vol. L 

2 Cobit in the original. According to the figure here given by 
Tavernier of a quarter of a cubit, its length must have been 27-i in. 
The ordinal V hdth of India, measured from the top of the middle finger 
to the elbow, is IS in., but is sometimes increased by the width of the 
hand or of three fingers, 

3 Tasso fs in the origin ah 

4 K as ero bazar in original, elsewhere Co sen bazar, for Kdsimbdz^r. 
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SILKEN FABRICS 


merchants of 1 artarv and of the whole Mogul Empire 
opposed their doing so, for these merchants took 
as muc ^ as the Dutch, and the balance remained with 
the people of the country for the manufacture of their 
own stuffs, t AJj these silks are brough t to the Kingdom > 
of Guj \kat, and the...graat£T p;u-t co me to ATu ,,:,,T,r) 
and Surat, where they are woven into fa brics. 

Firstly, carpets of silk and gold, others of silk, gold, 
and silver, and others altogether of silk, are made in 
Surat. As for the woollen carpets, they are made at 
Fateh run, 1 12 coss from Agra. . 


In the second place, satins with bands of gold and 
silver, and others with bands of different colours, and 
others all uniform are made there, and it is the same 
with the taffetas. 


! ffrdiy. patoles - which are stuffs of silk, very soft, 
decorated all over with flowers of different colours, 
arc manufactured at Aiimadabad. They vary in price 
from .eight (S) to forty (40) rupees' the piece. This is 
one of the profitabl e inv estments of the Dutch, who do 
not permit any membec..Q f their Company to enga ge 7 nP| * 
priyate trade in it. They are exported to the PhiliEj 
rimes, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and other neighbouring j 
countries. 

Vettapour in the original, Fat eh pur .Sikri, which is 23 miles W.S.W. 
of Agra, tiee vol. i, p. 89. It was founded as the Metropolis of the 
Mogul EmpiI’E'Tiy Akbnr in 1570. Previously it bore the name of 
Sikri. Its magnificence is testified by the ruins of palaces and mosques 
v Inch still attract many visitors. Its industries "•ire numerous, including 
sdk spinning, weaving, and s ton e-cu Ring. At present the carpets pro. 
duced there are of an inferior and coarse kind* 

2 This is from the Kanarese pattuda , “a silk cloth" (Yule-Burnell 
Anglo.. Indian Glossary , Art “ Patola"). Terry calls them pinladocs, and 
v:\tols the art displayed in stitching together “ fresh coloured taffata and 
pintadoes, and taffata and satin, with cotton wool between, to make 
i|tiilts,’’ (A Voyage to East India , London 1777, p. 127.} 
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As for crude silks, it should be remarked that none 
of them are naturally white except that of Palestine, 
of which even the merchants of Aleppo and 1 ripoli 
have difficulty in obtaining a small quantity. Thus 
the silk of KAsimbAzAr is yellow, as are all the crude 
silks which come from Persia and Sicily. But the 
people of KAsimbAzAr know how to whiten theirs with a 
lye made of the ashes of a tree which is called Adam’s 
fig , 1 which makes it as white as the silk of Palestine. 
The Dutch carry their silks and the other goods which 
they obtain in Bengal by the canal which goes front 
KAsimbAzAr to the Ganges, and this canal is nearly 
15 leagues long. There remains an equal distance to 
descend by the Ganges to Hugly, where they ship 
their goods on board their vessels. 

Concerning Colton Cloths , and first of the painted 


fabrics called Chiles} 


The chiles or painted cotton cloths which are called 
calmendar , s that is to say, made with a brush, are 
made in the Kingdom of Golconda, and especially in 
the neighbourhood of Masulipatam ; but the quantity 
made is so small that when one places in requisition 
all the workers who make these cotton cloths it is with 
difficulty that he can obtain as much as three bales. 

The chites which are made in the Empire ol the 

1 Adam’s fig is a translation of the Portuguese name for the plantain, 
Musa paradisiaca. The Muhammadans believe that its leaves were 
used by Adam and Eve to clothe themselves with in the Garden of Eden. 
Hence the name. The ash of the plantain resembles that of the potato, 
as it contains both potash and soda salts, and the percentage of phos¬ 
phoric acid and magnesia is said to be about the same in both. 

2 Chintzes. 

3 Properly kalamdar, derived from kalatn , Hin., a pen or brush. 


c 






Great Mogul are printed, and are of different degrees 
of beauty, both on account of the priming and the fine¬ 
ness of the cotton cloth. Those made at Lahore are 
the coarsest of all, and consequently the cheapest, 
They are sold by corges? a corge consisting of 20 
pieces, and costing from 16 to 30 rupees. The chiles 
which are made at Sironj are sold m from 20 to 60 
rupees the corge or thereabouts. 

All the ckites of which I am about to speak are 
printed cotton cloths, of which bedcovers are made, 
and also sit frets or tablecloths, according to the custom 
of the country, pillowcases, pocket - handkerchiefs, 
and especially waistcoats for the use of both men 
and women, principally in Persia. 

The chiles of bright colours are made at BurkAn- 
pur. They are made into handkerchiefs, which are 
at present much used by those who take snuff, and a 
sort of veil called ornris? which the women through¬ 
out Asia use to put on their heads and about their 
necks. 

The baft as? or cotton cloths to be dyed red, blue, 
or black, are taken.. iineo1nnred._to A gra and Ah- 
madAbAd, because t hese two to wns are near the places 
where the Indigo i s macfif~~whiclr is used~Tn~dyeTng, _ 
attd’Thg'v'cost frptn.^ rupees ihe..piece up. i0.3Q.Qr .40.. 
r upees L according-to the fi neness a nd the gold at both_ 
ends, and in some also on the sides. The Indians 
know how to pass some of these cloths through a 
certain water which causes them to appear like a 
waved camlet, and these pieces are the dearest. 

These kinds of cotton cloth, which cost from 2 to 

1 Probably from kori^ Km,, a score. 5 Or or ft is {see voL p. 52). 

3 Basiss in the original, for Ba/fas (see vol p, 66}- 
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72 r upees the piece, are exported to the., coast of 
Melinde , 1 and they constitute the principal trade done 


by the Governor of Mozambique, who sells them to 
the Cafres to carry into the country of the Abyssins 
and the Kingdom of Saba, 2 because these people, not 
using soap, need only simply rinse out these cloths. 

Those which cost 12 rupees and upwards are 


exported to the Philippines, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, 
and other islands. The women of these islands have 
for their sole garment a piece of this cotton cloth, 
which, without cutting, one end serves as a petticoat, 
and the remainder is wound round the waist and head. 


White Cotton Cloths. 

White cotton cloths come partly from Agra and the 
vicinity of Lahore, partly from Bengal, and some from 
Baropa, Broach, Renonsari, 8 and other places. They 
come in a crude condition to Renonsari and Broach, 
where they have the means of bleaching them in large 
fields, and on account of the quantity of lemons 
growing in the neighbourhood, for cotton cloths can 
never be well bleached if they are not steeped in lemon 
juice. 

The cotton cloths which come from Agra, Lahore, 

1 Or Melinda, more properly Malinda, an Arab town on the east 
coast of Africa in S. Lat. 3“ 9'. (See for notice Yule-Burnell, Anglo- 
Indian Glossary.) 

it Abyssinia and Saba which was probably the Sabcea of Strabo, 
occupying a large portion of Southern Arabia. 

» With reference to this place, Col. Yule informs me that it is Nosdri 
or Navas dri, and that Van Twist, in his General Description of India 
(1638), says that it was 6 Dutch miles (24 English) to the south of 
Surat, and produced much coarse cloth. 






COTTON CLOTHS 

and Bengal are sold by corges, and they cost from 16 
up to 300 or 400 rupees and more, according as the 
merchant directs them to be made. 

The cotton cloths which come from Renonsari 
and Broach are 21 cubits long when crude, but only 
20 cubits when bleached. 1 hose of Bakoda are 20 
cubits when crude, and 19-^ when bleached. 

All the cotton cloths or baftas which come from 
these three towns are of two kinds; for there are both 
broad and narrow kinds, and it is the narrow of which 
I -have just spoken, and which are sold at from 2 to 6 
mahmiidis each. 

.The broad baftas are 1$ cubit wide, and the piece 
is 20 cubits long. They are commonly sold at from 5 
to 12 mahmiidis, but the merchant on the spot is able 
to have them made much wider and finer, and up to 
the value of 500 mahmiidis the piece. 1 n my time I 
have seen two pieces of them sold, for each of which 
1000 mahmiidis were paid. 1 he English bought one 
and the Dutch the other, and they were each of 
twenty-eight (28) cubits. Muhammad Alt Beg, when 
returning to Persia from his embassy to India, pie- 
sented Cua Sefi II 1 with a cocoa-nut of the size of 
an ostrich’s egg, enriched with precious stones; and 
when it was opened a turban was drawn from it 60 
cubits in length, and of a muslin so fine that you would 
scarcely know what it was that you had in your hand. 
On returning from one of my voyages, 1 had the 
curiosity to take with me an ounce of thread, ol which 
' # 

1 Shdh Safi or Safvi II. Tavernier describes him in the Persian 
Travels^ Paris Ed,, 1676, p* 524, 

2 Xhis must have been like the famous Dacca muslins, upon which 
such names as db rawdn , flowing water, were conferred. 




fUt 






a livres weight cost 600 mahmudis? and the late 
Queen-Dowager, with many of the ladies of the Court, 
was surprised at seeing a thread so delicate, which 
almost escaped the view. 


Concerning Spun Cotton. 

Both spun and unspun cotton come from the 
Provinces of Bukhanpur and Gujarat. The mi- 
spun cottons do not go to Europe, being too bulky 
and of too small value, and they are only exported to 
the Red Sea, Hormuz, Bassora, and sometimes to 
the islands of Sonde 2 and to the Philippines. As 
for the spun cottons, the English and Dutch Com¬ 
panies export large quantities to Europe, but they 
are not of the finest qualities; of the kinds which 
they send the maund weight is worth from 15 to 50 
ma/imMis * These are the kinds which are used to 
make the wicks of candles, and stockings, and to 
mingle with the web of silken stuffs. As for the finest 
qualities, they are of no use in Europe, 


Concerning Indigo. 


I ndigo comes from different localities of the Empire 
of the Great Mogul, and in these different localities 

it is of various qualities, which increase or diminish its 
price. 


In the first place some comes from the country of 
1 I*e. about £22 ; io.s, 

* Sunda archipelago, in the Sunda straits, where the volcano of 
Ivrakp.iOa is situated (See voj. p. jgi<) 

4 /.£. the maund of 34 linns is worth tis. 3d. to /r ■ 17 -6 with 
the ntakmudt at gd. ’ 
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BiAnA, from Indl„ 
days' march from Au 


the best of all. It i s made also at <^gh t days’ march.. 
from Surat, and at two leagues from AitmadAbAd, in 
a village called Shakket. * from thence Indigo"' 

cake comes, and some of the same kind and nearly the 
s'ame price comes also from the country of the King of 
Golcqnda. The maund of Surat, which is 42 s eers, 
or 34I of our livres, is sold for from 15 to 20 rupees. 
There is also made at Bboagh some of the same quality 
as tfii’s last;. As for that from the neighbourhood of 


Agra, it is made in small pieces like hemispheres, and 


it is, as 1 have said, the best iii India. It is sold by 
the maund, and the maund in these regions is 60 seers, 
which are equal to 514 of our livres. One pays generally 
for it from 36 to 40 rupees. Indigo is also produced 
at 36 leagues from BuRiiANPURon the road to Surat at a 
large village called Raout , 1 and other small villages in its 
neighbourhood ; and the people of the place generally 
sell more than 100,000 rupees worth of it every year. 

There comes lastly the indigo of Bengal, which 
the Dutch Company conveys to Masulipatam ; but 
you can buy this indigo and that of BukhAnpur and 
AhmadabAd cheaper by 30 per cent than that of Agra. 

Indigo is made from a plant 0 which is sown every 
year after the rains, and which, before preparation, much 


1 Indore ? 

- Corsa l Have not been able to identify with certainly. There are 
villages both to the south and north of Agra with somewhat similar 
names* Perhaps it is Khurjd in the Eulandshahr District 

9 Sarqnesse in the original (See vol ij p* 6cj n.) 

1 Raout. This place has not been identified. It was probably not 
fr r from Sinclkein 

■ J Thu mdigo plants Indigofera ttneteria^ Linn. 
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resembles hemp. It is eut three times in the year, 
and the first cutting takes place when it is about 2 or 
3 feet high; and it is cut to within 6 inches of the 
ground. The first leaf is without doubt better than 
those which follow, the second yielding less by 10 or 
12 per cent than the first, and the third 20 per cent 
less than the second. It is classified by the colour, as 
seen when a morsel of the paste is broken. The colour 
of the indigo made from the first crop is of a violet- 
blue., which is more brilliant and more lively than the 
others, and that of the second is more lively than that of 
the third. But besides this difference, which causes a 
considerable effect on the price, the Indians manipulate 
the weight and quality, as I shall elsewhere explain. 

After the Indians have cut the plant they throw it 
into tanks made of lime, 1 which becomes so hard that 
one would say that they were made of a single piece 
of marble. The tanks are generally from So to too 
paces in circuit, and when half-full with water; or 
a little more, they are filled up with the cut plant, 
'The Indians mix it and stir it up with the water every 
day until the leaf (for the stem is of no account) 
becomes reduced into slime or greasy earth. This done 
they allow it to rest for some days, and when they see 
that all has sunk to the bottom and that the water is 
clear above, they open the holes made round the tank 
to allow the water to escape. Next, the water having 
been drawn off, they fill baskets with the slime, after 
which, in a level field, each man is to be seen near his 
basket taking this paste in his fingers, and moulding it 
into pieces of the shape and size of a hen’s egg cut in 

1 The mdigo vats are faced with “ chunam 11 (lime), which, especially 
when made from shells, produces a marble- 1ike surface. 
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L«o-that ts to say, flat below and pointed above. But 

.° r .‘ K lnd, «° °‘ AkmadAbAd, it is flattened and 
made tnto the shape of a small cake. This is to be 
particularly remarked, that the merchants, in order to 

hteT 1 T ,? r USt °' n °" USe,eSS " rc « ht - beforc send- 
mg the indigo from Asm to Europe are careful to sif, 

■<, m order to remove the dust attached to it which 

hey afterwards .sell to the people of the country, who 

to s»T T f dyeS ' Th ° se whoare employed 
osift the indigo observe great precautions, for while 

occupied they hold a cloth in front of the face, and 

a e care that all their orifices are well closed, only 

leaving two small holes in the cloth for the eyes, to Z 

iL' - l ' eyarc d °mg- Moreover, both those who sift 
■ incigo and the writers or sub-merchants of the 

eweThm ,J^' , . thCm Sm "«’ have “> *ink milk 
) r > this being a preservative against the 
subtlety of the indigo. All these precautions do Z 
prevent those who are occupied for eight or ten days, 

colT® haV '’ nS! *“ that "MX expectorate 

th m ™ ” T e time - ' haVC ind,:ed °» mote ' 

h m one occasion observed that if an egg is placed in 

the morning near one of these sifters, in the eveninn 

when one breaks it, k is altogether blue inside, fo 

penetrating is the dust of indigo. 

with A Zl nBaSthe,nentake paSKf ™ the baskets 
» h then fingers steeped in oil, and mould it in pieces 

they expose them to the sun to dry. And when the 

merchants buy the indigo they always burn some piece* 

. n order to see if there is any sand mixed with it. P For 

~T' ?° thC PaSK ~ ° f tha >-k«s to 

iSE XZTkl ‘ h 7 <***■» ** . 

I m the sand, which mingles with 
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the paste and makes it heavier; and when burnt the 
indigo becomes a cinder and the sand remains entire. 
The Governors do all they can to stop this fraud, but 
there are always some who practise it. 


Concerning Saltpetre. 


Saltpetre comes in abundance from Agra and from 
Patna, a town of Bengal ; and that which is refined 
costs three times as much as that which is not. The 
Dutch have established a depot at ChaprA, 5 which is 
14 leagues above Patna; and the saltpetre being 
refined there, they send it by river to Huglv, They 
imported boilers from Holland, and employed refiners 
to refine the saltpetre for themselves; but have not 


succeeded, because the people of the country, seeing 



that the Dutch wished to deprive them of the profits 
of refining, would not supply them any longer with 
whey, without the aid of which the saltpetre cannot be 
bleached, for it is worth nothing at all if it is not very 
white and very transparent. A mannd of saltpetre 
costs 7 mahmtidis? 


Concerning Spices. 


Cardamom, ginger, pepper, nutmegs, mace, cloves, 
and cinnamon are the several kinds of spices which 

1 Choupar in the original (see voi i, p, 122). The crude saltpetre is 
obtained in India by lixiviatioh of the soil on deserted and even occupied 
village sites. It consists of the potash nitrate* and a simple explanation 
may be given of the Chemical reaction which produces it. The nitro¬ 
genous waste of the village being brought into contact with potash 
derived from wood-ash, the ammonia is converted into nitric acid, which 
combines with the potash, and the salt so formed permeates the soil. 
A century ago most of the saltpetre of the world which was used for 
gunpowder came from India. Now there are other sources of supply. 

2 Le. 5 s. 3d. for 34 iivres. 
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are known to us. 1 place cardamom and ginger as the 
two first, because cardamom grows m the Kingdom of 
Bijapur and ginger in that of the Great Mogul, and 
the other kinds of spices are imported from abroad to 
Surat, where they constitute an important article of 

Cardamom is the best kind of spice, but is very 
scarce and as but a small quantity U grown m the 
place I have indicated, it is only used in Asia at 
the tables of the nobles, 5°° ° f «rdamom are 

sold at from too to I io reals.' 

Ginger comes in largo quantities from AiimadApad, 
where it grows in greater abundance than in any other 
part of Asia, and it is difficult to realise the quantity 
which is exported in a candied condition to foreign 

C ° UI peppcr is of two kinds, one of stnaH-e;and- to¬ 
other much larger; these arc respectively called snutll 

imd large pepper. The large kind is chiefly Horn 
Malauak, and Tut, coat* and CaUCUX«e the towns 
where' it is purchased. Same of it also comes from ■ 

' the Kingdom of Bijapur, and is sold at Rajapuk, a 
small town of that kingdom. The Dutch v-ho purchase . 
it from the ril ' " ll " -h out 

’exchange for it many kinds of merchandise, .^cattosh 

opium, vermilion; and quicksilver, and it ,s this large . 

pepper which is exported to Europe, As lor the 
small pepper' which comes from Bantam, Ach.n, and 

i /, with the real at 4 *- 1 32 : ,os ' t0 : 15£ * . . ... , . t 

a Itgafiour in the original is ln thc Ramigm 

As a port Us importance has much diminished, it being now inaccessible 
f 5aT „ e veS5e ls by thc creek which connects it with thc sea, 1 5 ™iles 
distant In 1660 6: and 1670 it and the English factory were sacked 
by Sivaji. (See Imperial QmeiUer^ vol xi, p. 3^5 > 











other places eastwards, it is not sent out of Asia, where 
much Is consumed, especially by the Muhammadans. 

For in a pound of small pepper there are double the 
number of seeds that there are in a pound of the large ; 
and the more grains in the pillaus, into which they 
are thrown by the handful, the more are seen, besides 
which the large pepper is too hot for the mouth, 1 

This small pepper, delivered at Surat, has been 
in some years sold at the rate of 13 or 14 nmhmfidis 
the mound? and 1 have seen it bought at this price by 
the English, who export it to Hormuz, BassorA, and 
the Red Sea, . As for the large pepper which the 
Hollanders fetch from the coast of Malabar, 500 
livres 3 of it brings them only 38 reals, but on the 
merchandise which they give in exchange they gain 
100 per cent. 

One can get it for the equivalent in money of 28 
or 30 reals cash, but to purchase it in that way would 
be much more costly than the Dutch method. As for 
large pepper, without going beyond the territories of the 
Great Mogul there is enough to be obtained in the 
Kingdom of GujakAt, and it is generally sold at" the 
rate of from 12 to 15 mahmudis the mamidd The 
wood of long pepper costs but four mahmudis . 

Nutmeg, mace, clove, and cinnamon are the only 
spices which the Dutch have in their own hands. The 
three first come from the Molucca Islands, and the 
fourth, i.e. cinnamon, comes from the island of Ceylon. 

1 It may be remarked that the whole - pepper obtained in the 
Bazaars, and commonly used in cookery in India, is a much smaller, 
less pungent, and generally inferior seed to that which comes to Europe, 

2 9s. 8<l to los. 6d. per 34 livres y with the mahmtidi at gd. 

3 Le. £6 : 6s. to :15s. 

4 9s. to res. 6d. for 34 livres . 
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There is one thing remarkable about the nutmeg, 
namely, that the tree is never planted. 1 his has been 
confirmed to me by many persons who have dwelt for 
many years in the country. They have assured me 
that when the nuts are ripe certain birds which arrive 
from the islands to the south swallow them whole, 
and reject them afterwards without having digested 
them, and that these nuts, being then covered by a 
viscous and sticky substance, fall to the ground, take 
root, and produce trees, which would not happen if 
they were planted in the ordinary way/ I have here 
a remark to make upon the subject of the Bird of 
Paradise. These birds, which are very fond of the 
nutmeg, assemble in numbers in the season to gorge 
themselves with it, and they arrive in Hocks as flights of 
field-fares do during the vintage. As this nut is strong 
it intoxicates these birds and causes them to fall dead 
upon the spot, and immediately the ants which abound 
in the country eat off their feet. It is on this account 
that it is commonly said that a Bird of Paradise with 
feet 3 has never been seen. I his is, however, not 

i This is so fur true as regards the fact lhat the great fruit.eating 
pigeons are able to swallow large fruits, the stones of which they 
afterwards reject. These pigeons belong to the genera Carpophaga 
and Myrhticivora, and 1 have often been amazed at the wide gape 
and the mobility of the articulation of the jaws of these birds. When 
wounded 1 have seen them disgorge very large fruits. Several species 
occur i„ the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and other allied species 
in the Malayan Archipelago, That these birds aid in propagating 
plants in remote islands by conveying the seeds cannot be doubted. 

- As is well known, the true origin of this fable about the Qpodns is, 
that the natives who prepare the plumes of the birds of paradise for 
decorative purposes remove the feet from the skins, and as the birds 
were, in 'early times only known by these dried and stitched-up skins, 
the idea spread that they had no feet. Tavernier's explanation shows 
the tenacity of the myth. 

3 
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precisely true, for I have seen three or lour with their 
feet intact, upon which the ants had not had time to 
operate. 

A French merchant, named Contour, sent one 
which had feet, from Aleppo, to King Louis XIII, 
who prized it much as it was so beautiful. 

But notwithstanding all the Dutch can do to pre¬ 
vent it, you can obtain cloves at Macassar, in the 
Isle of Celebes, without the spice passing through 
their hands, because the islanders buy in secret from 


the captains and soldiers of the forts belonging to 
the Dutch at the places where the cloves grow, taking 
them in exchange rice and other necessaries of life, 
without which they would be unable to subsist, being 
miserably supported. Whilst commerce was vigor¬ 
ously pushed by the English, they acted as though their 
object was to destroy that of the Dutch. After having- 
bought a parcel of cloves at Macassar they sent them 
to all the places where the Dutch were accustomed to 
sell them, and giving them at a cheap price, and some¬ 
times even at a loss, by this means they ruined the dove 
trade of the Dutch. For it is an established custom 
in India that the first who fixes the price of any article 
of merchandise constrains all others, by his example, 
to sell at the same rate during the year. It is for this 
reason that the Dutch have established a factory at 
Macassar, where their officers raise the price of cloves 
as much as they can when the King of the Island 
opens the sale. They make considerable presents to the 
King in order to induce him to uphold the price, which 
neither the English nor the Portuguese, in the miser¬ 
able state in which their affairs are to-day, are able to 


prevent. 
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Whenever the people of Macassar have cloves 
they pay for the goods brought to them with that 
spice; payment is also made with tortoiseshell, which 
is in great demand in all the Empire of the Mogul 
and in Europe : it is also made with gold dust, by 
which there is 6 or 7 per cent to be gained instead of 
its being lost on the money of the island, although it 
be gold, because the King adulterates it too much. 

1 he four places where cloves grow in abundance are 
the land of Amboine, the land of Eluas, the land of 
Seram, and the land of Bouro, 1 


1 he Islands ot Banda, which are six in number, 
known as Nero, Lontour, Pouleay, Roseguin, 
Polleron, and Grenapuis, 2 bear nutmegs in great 
abundance. The Island of Grenafuis is about 6 
leagues in circuit, and culminates in a peak from 
whence much fire issues. The Island of Damme, 3 where 
the nutmeg also grows in great abundance and of large 
size, was discovered in the year 1647 by Abel Tasman, 
a Dutch commander. 

The prices of cloves and nutmegs, ns I have seen 
them sold to the Dutch in Surat in certain years, were 
as follows :—The maitnd of Surat is equal to 40 seers, 
which make 34 of our Hvres at 16 0tiers to the livre. 

A mmmd of cloves was sold for 103b mahnmdis. 


1 Amboyna, Gilolo ? Ceram, and ISoeroe (or Bum), Glands in the 
Molucca Sea. 

Pulo Nera it, e, island of palm wine) \ Lorttar (the name of a 
palm); Pulo Ai or Pulo Wai (*>.' water-island) ; Rosmgen (Rosolanguim 
of De Barros); Pulo Run {or Rung, i,e t chamber island); and Gunung- 
api (fire-mountain or volcano). These, with four others, constitute the 
Banda group, (Crawfu rd f Did ,) 

s I cannot identify this. Tasman discovered Van Diemen's Land, 
but nutmegs can hardly grow there; possibly Tavernier has made some 
mistake. 
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A mcmud of mace was sold for i5 makiuudts 


,, nutmegs „ 56^ » 1 

All the cinnamon comes at present from the Island 
of Ceylon. The tree which produces it closely re¬ 
sembles our willows and has three barks. The first 
and second only are removed, and the latter is con¬ 
sidered to be much the best. As for the third, it is not 
touched, for if the knife cuts it it causes the tree to 
die. This is an art which the natives learn from their 
youth. The cinnamon costs the Dutch more than is 
generally believed For the King of the Island of 
Ceylon, who is otherwise called King oi Kandy," from 
the name of the capital town, being a sworn enemy of 
the Dutch because they did not keep their promise 
with him, as I have elsewhere related, sends troops 
everv year with the intention of surprising them when 
they go to collect the cinnamon. It is for this reason 
that the Dutch are obliged to have 1500 or 1600 armed 
men to defend an equal number of men white engaged 
in removing the bark of the cinnamon, and they are 
obliged to feed these labourers for all the remainder of 
the year in addition to the expenditure on the garrisons 
in several parts of the island. 1 hese great outlays 
enhance the price of the cinnamon ; it was not so m 
the time of the Portuguese, who had not all this 
expenditure, but placed all to profit. The cinnamon 
tree bears a fruit like an olive, but it is not eaten. 
The Portuguese used to gather quantities of it, which 
they placed in chaldrons with water together with the 
small points of the ends of the branches, and they 

1 Equal respectively to £2 '• 17 : 6 , ^5 : r & : * b an£ l ■ 2 - 4 P CI 
34 litres, 

a Or Candy, as in the original. 
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boiled the whole till the water was evaporated when 
cooled, the upper portion of what remained was like a 
paste of white wax, and at the bottom of the chaldron 
there was camphor. Of this paste they made tapers, 
which they used in the churches during the service at the 
annual festivals, and as soon as the tapers were lighted 
all the church was perfumed with an odour of cinnamon. 


They have often sent them to Lisbon for the King’s 
chapel. Formerly the Portuguese procured cinnamon 
from the countries belonging to Rajas in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cochin. 1 2 But since the Dutch have taken 
this town, and have become masters of the coast of 


Ceylon, where the cinnamon grows, seeing that that 
ol tue neighbourhood of Cochin injured the trade, 
because, not being so good as that of Ceylon, it was 
sold at a low price, they destroyed all the places where 
it grew, and thus there is no cinnamon now but that of 
Ceylon, which is altogether in their hands. When the 
I ortuguese held this coast the English bought cinnamon 
from them and ordinarily paid 50 mahmftdis for a 
maund} 

Concerning the drugs obtainable at Surat, and those 
imported from foreign countries, with the price of 
each, per maund. 


•Sal Ammoniac costs per maund according to the 

ordinary price - . . . ' . . zomahmMis. 

Loraxj like the preceding, is brought from Ahmad- 
aSAp 3 without being refined, and costs per maund 35 


1 Bastard cinnamon, (See vol. i, p. 234.) 

2 ^1:17:6. 

3 Proba % Ahmaddbdd from Thibet, but I have seen a 

statement as to its occurrence in Kathidwrfr, which, however, requires 
confirmation. {Vide Economic Geology of India, p. 498.) 
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noox a 

Gtmi-kc, 1 of which I shall speak below 

7 h malm Mis, 

„ washed. 

TO 

3 J 

„ „ in sticks of sealing-wax. 

40 

JJ 

Some kinds cost 50 and 60 mahmndh per maund, 
and even more when musk is added to it 
Saffron 2 of Surat, which is only used for colours , 

4 i 

a 

vVhite Cumin 3 4 .* 

S 

a 

Black Cumin ■ * 

3 

if 

Arldp small 

3 

if 

Incense, 5 6 from the Arabian coast... * 

3 

>i 

Miff had The good quality called Mirrha-gUet . 

L 3 ° 

if 

Mirrha-bolk, from Arabia ..... 

4 5 

if 

Cassia 7 , . - ■ ■ 

2 

U 

Sugar-Candy • ■ 

iZ 

if 

Asuiinat? a kind of grain which is very hot . 

T 

) 5 

Fmmtl* (Er.), large. 

3 t 

if 

?J small and very hot 

H 

l> 

Oupdotefi root , 

14. 

ii 

Coitdrefi . 

5 

t } 

from Persia . . * 

120 

fi 


1 Shellac, produced on certain trees by the Cocoas lacca 

2 Saffron consists of the stigmas of Crocus $ctfh/us y L„ which was 
an article of trade at the time the “Perifilus ' 1 was written, and has been 
cultivated in the East ever since. 

3 The fruit of Cuminum cyndnum , L„ n small annual indigenous to 
the Upper Nile regions, spread by cultivation to Arabia, India, China, 
etc, (Flucklger and Ilanbury, Pharmacograpkia, p. 295.) 

4 Not identified. 

5 The gum resin ( olibanum ) of Boswdlm Jloribunda, EndL 

6 The precise nature of the trees yielding myrrh is somewhat doubt- 
ful. Two varieties from Africa are called Heera Sot (true myrrh) and 

Bissa Bo! (an inferior variety), Arabian myrrh is obtained to the east 
of Aden (see Flucklger and Hanbury, Pharmacographi* r). 

" The fruit of Cassia fistula, L. 8 * * 11 12 Not identified, 

0 The fruit of Pimpindla annum , L., cultivated in India, 

n> Costas or kostus , the root of Aucklmdia costm , 

11 Possibly kundur , t\e. frankincense, obtained from Bosweltia fiord 
bunda , but that has already been enumerated, 

12 For AnzartU , a gum-resin once known to Europeans as a drug 
under the name sarcocollix. According to Ainslie (Mutcria Medic a, vol. 
i, p. 381) it is derived from Pence a mucrcnata % Lin,, which yields it by 
spontaneous exudation; it is a native of Africa. It was used by the 
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Aloes Sucotrin^ from Arabia 
Heglisse 2 (Fr.) * 

Vez Cahouli^ a kind of root 
Aloe-wood/ in large pieces , 
„ in small pieces , 


2$ mahmudis, 

4 JJ 

12 

200 Jf 

400 „ 


There is a sort of aloe-wood which, if very oily, 
costs per maund . . , - ,4000 


I shall now make some special remarks about gum- 
lac,. .s ugar, opium, tobacco, and coffee. 

Gum-lac 5 for the most part comes from Pegu, but 
it also comes from the Kingdom of Bengal ; and if 
is dearer in the latter places because the inhabitants 
of the country extract from it that beautiful scarlet 
colour 6 which they use to dye and paint their cotton 

Arabs for healing wounds, and by Mesne it was believed to have 
cathartic properties. According to Dymock's Vegetable Mate? ia Medica, 
2d Ed., Bombay 1885, it is still largely used by the natives of Western 
India, I am indebted to Colonel Yule for the two last identifications, 

1 Socotrine aloes, prepared from the juice of Aloe Socoirina^ Linn, 

2 Liquorice, 

3 Possibly for bisk, Sanskrit vis/m , ie* poison. Aconite root, 

4 Bets d'aloes* This is the Ltgn Aloes of Latin writers and 
the Lignum Aloes of the Bible, it is quite distinct from the modem 
aloes, being the inside of the trunk of A quilaria ovata and A. A gal - 
lorfiUM , which contain a fragrant resinous substance of dark colour. I t 
was formerly generally used both for incense and for medicinal purposes, 
but is now only esteemed in the East, From the Portuguese term agila 
or aguila has come the popular name H eagle-wood, ” There is an 
account of it in Royle’s Illustrations^ etc., and Garcias de Orta devotes 
his 30th Colloquy to it under the title Linaloes. It is described very 
concisely in the Anglo-Indian Glossary^ Art, Eagle-wood,” It is used 
in the manufacture of the incense-sticks from Burmah, which are now 
well known tn Europe. 

^ I have elsewhere identified the ^HXcurpov of Ktesias with shellac, 
(See “ On the Identification of the Animals and Pldnts of India, which 
were known to Early Greek Authors/ 3 Free, Royal Irish Academy 3 2d 
series, vol. ti, No. 6, p. 331 ; and for an account of the production and 
manufacture of shellac in Bengal, see Jungle Life in India , p. 30S.) 

15 The dye consists of the bodies of the female coccus which alone 
secretes the lac. 
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cloths. Nevertheless the Dutch buy it to export to 
Persia, where it is useefyo produce the same colour 
which the Persians employ in their dyes. That which 
remains after the colour is extracted is only used to 
embellish toys J made in the lathe, of which the people 
are very fond, and to make sealing-wax ; and be it 
for the one or the other purpose, they mix whatever 
colour they desire with it. That which conies from 
Pegu is the cheapest, though it is as good as that of 
other countries; what causes it to be sold cheaper is 
that the ants, making it there on the ground in heaps, 
which are sometimes of the size of a cask, 2 mix with it 
a quantity of dirt. On the other hand, in Bengal, the 
district from whence they bring the lac being a kind 
of heath full of shrubs, the ants secrete it round the 
ends of branches, which makes it fair and clean, and 
it is consequently dearer. The Inhabitants of Pegu do 
not employ it as a dye because they receive their cotton 
cloths ready dyed from Bengal and Masulipatam ; 
and, moreover, they are so uncivilised that they do not 
cro-age in any artd There are many women at Surat 
who gain their livelihood by preparing lac after the 
colour has been extracted. They give it whatever 
colour they wish, and make it into sticks like Spanish 
wax. The English and Dutch Companies export 
about 150 chests annually. Lac in sticks does not 

1 Such as the Benares toys, of boxes, etc., of the present. The 
coloured lac is applied in sticks to the ■wood serfages as they revolve in 
the lathe, after which they require only to be burnished. 

2 This description may be doe to some confusion about white Jifat 
nests. I have failed to find any peculiarity ascribed to the Bum ah lac 
which would explain the passage, 

2 Tavernier probably knew very little of Tegu, which he never 
visited. Had lie done so he would have found certain arts flourishing 
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cost more than io sols the livre , and it is worth 10 sols 
the once in France, though it be half mixed with resin. 

Moist sugar is exported in quantity from the King¬ 
dom of Bengal, and there is great traffic in it at 
Hugly, Patna, Dacca, and in other places. On the 
occasion of my last visit to India I went very far into 
Bengal even up to the frontiers of the neighbouring 
states, I heard a thing from many old people of the 
country which should be recorded. It is that sugar 
kept for thirty years becomes poison, and that there is 
nothing more dangerous or prompter in producing 
effect. 1 Loaf-sugar is made at AhmadAbAd, where the 
people understand how to refine it; and it is called 
on this account royal sugar. These loaves of sugar 
generally weigh from 8 to io livres. 

Opium comes from BurhAnpur, a good mercantile 
town between Surat and Agra. The Dutch go there 
for it, and exchange their pepper for it. 

Tobacco 8 also grows abundantly in the neighbour¬ 
hood of BurhAnpur ; and In certain years I have 
known the people to neglect saving it because they had 
too much, and they allowed half [the crop] to decay. 

Coffee grows neither in Persia nor in India. 3 


1 It is not unlikely that there may be still a belief to this effect in 
India, I think I have heard something of the same kind about rice 
when kept beyond a certain time. Possibly they both originate in some 
proverbial saying having reference to storing up articles of food too long. 

K The practice of smoking tobacco* which was first learnt by the 
Spaniards from the Cuban Indians in the year 1492, was introduced 
into Turkey, Egypt, and India about the end of the 16th century ; and 
it spread steadily, though opposed by the severest enactments of both 
Christian and Muhammadan governments, (See Fluckiger and Han- 
bury, Pharm acographia .) 

3 It is perhaps needless to point out that this was written two 
centuries before the cultivation of coffee became an important industry 
in Ceylon and Southern India, 







Nevertheless, since some Indian vessels load up with 
it on their return from Mecca, 1 give it place here 
amongst the drugs. The principal trade in it is at 
Hormuz and Bassoka, where the Dutch, when return 
ing empty from Mocha, load up as much as they can, 
it being an article which they sell well. From Hormuz 
it is exported to Persia, and even to Great Tartary ; 
and from Bassoka it is distributed in Chaldee, in 
Arabia along the course of the Euphrates, in Meso¬ 
potamia, and other Turkish pro vinces,—for as for I ndia, 
it is but little used there. Coffee, which means wine 
in the Arabian tongue, is a kind of bean which grows 
at eight days’ journey from Mocha, on the road to 
Mecca. Its use was first discovered by a hermit 
named Sheikh SiADEM (ie. Saytd Alt), some 120 years 
ago or thereabouts ; for before him there is no author, 
ancient or modern, who lias mentioned it. 

Ail goods in coming from Agra to Surat, for 
despatch of bills of exchange at 5 per cent, for packing, 

1 Coffee was first mentioned in European literature in 1573 by 
Ruwolf. Seventy years later a sample of it was brought from Con¬ 
stantinople to Marseilles by Thevenot. It was first brought to Aden by 
Sheikh ShiMbuddin Dhabhdni, who died in 1 47 °, hence it is concluded 
that its introduction was about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Niebuhr states that it was first brought from Kaffir in Abyssinia to 
Yemen by Arabs. It appears to have been cultivated principally at 
Jabal, whence it was conveyed to Mocha. I he Arabic name is kahwa, 
pronounced kahveh by the Turks. The plant itself is called bun. As 
Tavernier says, the name kainva was originally applied to wine. (Vttk 
Yule-Bumell, Anglo-Indian Glossary.) Terry’s account of the use of coffee 
in India in his time is of sufficient interest to he quoted in fullMany 
of the people there who are strict in their religion drink no wmu at all; 
hut they use a liquor, more wholesome than pleasant, they call coffee, 
made by a black seed boiled in water, which turns it almost into the 
same colour, but doth very little alter the taste of the water. Notwith¬ 
standing, it is very good to help digestion, to quicken the spirits, and to 
cleanse the blood.” (A Voyage to India, London Ed., 1777 , PP- loo-ioi.) 
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carriage, and customs, according to their classes, are 
charged from 15 to 20 per cent. 

All the gold and silver, whether in ingots or coin, 
pays 2 per cent on entering Surat , 1 The merchant 
does what he can to avoid this charge; nevertheless, 
when caught, he is let off with paying double and 
nothing mure. The Princes would like to confiscate 
the whole sum, but the judges are opposed, and main¬ 
tain that Muhammad forbade all custom dues and 
interest on money. I have spoken fully in the second 
chapter of the first book of the custom dues, the 
money, both gold and silver, and the weights and 
measures of India, to which 1 refer the reader. 


1 See voL i> p. 8, 




CHAPTER XI [1 


Concerning the frauds which can be practised in manu¬ 
factures, whether by the roguery of ike workers or 
the knavery of the brokers and buyers . 

I shall follow in this chapter the same order as 1 
have observed in the preceding, with the object of 
making plain, for the benefit of the merchant, all the 
frauds which can be effected in silk, cotton cloths, 
cotton, and indigo, for there are none in the case oi 
spices and drugs. 

Frauds in Silken Stuffs . 

Silken stuffs can vary in breadth, length, and 
quality. The length and breadth are ascertainable by 
measurement, the quality depends upon whether they 
are uniformly woven, whether the weight Is equal, and 
whether there is no cotton introduced into the web, as 
the Indians very often introduce it 

The Indians, not knowing the art of gilding silver, 
put into their striped stuffs threads of pure gold ; on 
this account it is necessary to count the number of 
threads to see if the stuff contains the requisite quantity, 
and the same should be clone in the case of stuffs 
striped with silver. As for taffetas , it is only necessary 
to see whether they have a uniform fineness, and next 
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to unfold some of them to see if they contain any 
foreign substance to increase the weight, after which, 
each piece should be weighed separately, in order to 
ascertain whether it is of proper weight. 

It is in AumadAbAd where, as I have said, an 
abundance of these stuffs is made of gold and silk, 
silver and-silk, and of silk alone, and carpets 1 of gold 
and silver and silk, but the colours of these carpets do 
not last so long as those of the carpets which are made 
in Persia, As for the workmanship, it is equally 
beautiful. It is for the eye of the broker to observe 
the size, beauty, and fineness of the work in the 
carpets worked with gold and silver, and he ought to 
judge if it is good and rich. Finally, in the case of 
carpets, and in other stuffs worked with gold and 
silver, it is necessary to withdraw some threads to 
prove them, and in order to see if they are of the 
standard which they ought to be. 

Frauds in Cotton Cloths, and, firstly, in White Cloths, * 

All the cotton cloths, both fine and coarse, which 
the Dutch company order to be made in the Provinces 
of the Empire of the Great Mogul, are brought in 
bales to the storehouse at Surat, and delivered to the 
broker about the months of October and November. 

The frauds commonly perpetrated are in respect of 
the fineness, the length, and the breadth. Each bale 
may contain about 200 pieces, among which five or 
six and up to ten pieces can be inserted of less fine 

1 The word in the original here is tapis^ which should perhaps he 
translated otherwise than carpet, though that is the ordinary significa¬ 
tion of the word. Perhaps table-covers are meant. 






quality, thinner, shorter, or narrower than the sample 
of the bale; this cannot be ascertained without examin¬ 
ation piece by piece. The fineness is judged by the 
eye, the length and breadth by measurement. But 
they practise in India a still greater refinement, which 
is to count the number ol the threads which ought 
to be in the breadth according to the fineness of the 
sample. When the number is lacking it is thinner or 
narrower or coarser, I he difference is sometimes so 
imperceptible to the eye that it is difficult to discern it 
without counting the threads, 3 nevertheless this differ¬ 
ence amounts to a considerable sum in the price of a 
large quantity, for it requires but little to abate an 
4 cu or even two ions on a piece when the price is ft om 
15 to 20 icus the piece, those who bleach these 
cloths, in order to save something for their profit on 
the quantity of lemons which are required, beat the 
cloths on stones, and when they are fine the beating 
does them much injury and diminishes their price. 

But it should be remarked that the Indians, when 
making their cloths, if the piece is worth more than 
2 icus, insert at either end threads of gold and silver, 
and the finer the, cost, the more of these threads do 
they insert, the price of which mounts to neatly as 
high a figure as that of the cloth itself It is for this 
reason that it is necessary to forbid the wot'kers to 
insert these threads of gold in cloths ordered to be 
made for export to France— this gold and silvei, 
which the Indians insert as an ornament in their cloths 
and garments, being of no use to the French* But 

1 The Manchester goods of the present day are subjected to the 
same examination in India. It is a matter of some notoriety that fraud 
in connection with them is not unknown. 
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for the cloths which are ordered for Poland and 
Muscovie, it is necessary to have this gold and silver 
in the Indian style, because the Poles and Russians 
will have nothing to do with the cloths if they have 
not got the threads of gold and silver. It is necessary 
also to take care that they do not become black, because 
these peoples are unwilling te buy cloths when the 
gold and silver are black. 

As for the cloths dyed with indigo, either violet 


or black, it is necessary to take care that the workers 
do not blacken the threads of gold at the ends of 
the pieces, and that they do not beat the pieces too 
much after being folded, because they sometimes 
beat them so much, in order to make them smooth, 
that when one comes to unfold them he finds them 
broken at each fold. 

It should also be remarked that upon the fag end 
of the pieces of cloth the Indians print with a seal and 
gold leaf an Arabesque flower, which extends the 
whole width of the piece.' But if these pieces are 
destined for France, it is necessary to forbid the 1 
workers to impress this flower, which costs a half 
piastre, and to save this sum on the price of the piece. 
But if it is for exportation to the Indian islands, any¬ 
where in Asia, or even to a certain part of America, it 
is necessary that this flower should be on the fag end 
of the pieces, and that it should be preserved entire, 


because otherwise one is unable to sell them. 


As for coloured and printed cloths, they are coloured 
and printed while crude, and it is requisite to take 
care that the work is accomplished before the end 
of the rains, because the more the waters where 
they are washed are disturbed, so much the more do 
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the colours applied with a brush or printing block 
remain vivid. 1 


It is easy to distinguish the cloths which are printed 
from those done with a brush, and if the broker is 
intelligent he will distinguish the difference in the 
beauty of one painted cloth from another by the clean¬ 
ness of the work. But for the fineness and other 
qualities of the stuff, they are more difficult to distin¬ 
guish in them than in the white cloths, and: conse¬ 
quently it is necessary to observe more precaution. 

Frauds practised in Cottons. 

Cottons are the goods which are always first made 
and the earliest delivered in the stores of Surat, 
because they are all spun in the Province of GujarAt. 
The frauds possible with them are in the weight and 
quality. The fraud in the weight can be effected in 
two ways, the first by putting it in a damp place, and 
by inserting- in the middle of each skein some substance 
which increases the weight, the second in not weighing 
it truly when the broker receives it from the worker 
or from the merchant who delivers it, 

The fraud in the quality is accomplished in but one 
way, which is by inserting in every mound three or four 
skeins of worse quality than that which is at the top, 
and in a large quantity that may amount to something 
considerable, for there is a variety of cotton thread 
which costs up to 100 dcus the mound. As these two 
frauds are practised very often on the Dutch Com¬ 
pany, this is the precaution they are obliged to adopt. 

J In Book I, chap, iv, p. 56, this is differently stated, but apparently 
it is so through an error in the mode of expression. 
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It is to weigh, in the presence of the Commander and 
his counsel, and to examine carefully, each maund, 
skein by skein, to see if there is any fraud in the 
weight or quality. When that is done the Vice-Com¬ 
mander and those who are appointed under him to 
make this examination are obliged to attach to each 
bale a statement of the weight and quality ; and when 
the bale is opened in Holland, if there is anything 
wanting in either of these respects, those who have 
affixed the statement are obliged to pay the deficit. 


Frauds practised in Indigo . 

1 have said 1 that the natives withdraw the paste 
from the baskets containing the indigo, and mould it, 
with the fingers steeped in oil, into pieces, which 
arc then exposed in the sun to dry. The Indians 
who wish to cheat the merchants place the pieces 
on the sand to dry, so that the sand attaches itself 
and the indigo then weighs more. They also some¬ 
times place the paste in damp ground, which makes it 
moist and consequently heavier. But when the 
Governor of the place discovers these frauds, he 
inflicts a heavy fine. Such frauds are easily dis¬ 
covered by a Broker and Commander experienced in 
the trade in this kind of merchandise by burning some 
morsels of indigo, after which the sand which remains 
becomes visible. 

I have still to make a somewhat curious remark 
touching the brokers of India. These brokers are 
commonly, as it were, chiefs of their families, for whom 
they hold all the property in trust to turn it to 
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account. For that reason those who have both the 
most years and experience are selected, so that they 
may be able to obtain benefits for all the kinsmen, 
being both the depositaries and the guardians of their 
goods. Every evening, after they have returned from 
their business, and, according to the custom of the 
Indians, who do not sup, have eaten some sweetmeats 
and drunk a cup of water, the oldest of the kinsmen 
assemble at the house of the broker, who renders an 
account of what he has done during the day, and they 
hold counsel together as to what should be done in the 
future. He is especially exhorted to .take care of 
their business, and if possible to defraud rather than be 
defrauded. 










CHAPTER XIV 

Concerning the Methods to be observed for establishing 
a new Commercial Company in the East Indies . 1 

Should any nation desire to establish a Commercial 
Company in the East Indies, before all things it 
ought to secure a good station in the country in order 
to be in a position to refit its ships, and to lay them 
by during the seasons when one is unable to go to 
sea. This want of a good harbour is the reason why 
the English Company has not progressed so well as 
it might have done, because it is impossible that a 
vessel can last for two years without being refitted, 
being subject to be eaten by worms. 

But since the journey from Europe to the East 
Indies is long, it is desirable that the Company should 
have some place at the Cape of Good Hope for water¬ 
ing and obtaining supplies of food, both when going 
and returning from the Indies, but especially when 
returning, because, as the vessels are then loaded, they 
are unable to carry a supply of water sufficient for a 
long time. In the meantime the Dutch have removed 
this advantage from the [reach of] other nations, by 
means of the fort which they have built at the Cape, 
and the English have done the same thing at St. 

1 This chapter is also introduced into the supplementary volume 
Taverniers travels entitled Redk.it de plusiUtrs relations et tr 
singulUn ti curimx , etc, where it is somewhat modified in detail 
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Helena, although, by the law of nations and the 
general consent of the people of Eueope, liberty to 
use these two places of refreshment has been for 
many years equally free to the whole world. Never¬ 
theless, there may still be some mouth of a river near 
the Cape where another fort might be constiuctcd, and 
this position would be worth more than all that can be 
made in the island of Daufine, 1 where there is no trade 
except in the purchase of cattle for the sake of their 
hides. But this trade is so insignificant that it would 
quickly ruin, any company, and the French have hitherto 
engaged in it without any advantage to themselves. 

The conjecture which causes me to make the above 
suggestion is founded on the fact that in the year 
1648 two Portuguese vessels coming Irom Lisbon to 
India, desiring to touch at the Cafe to take in water, 
and not taking their observations correctly, the sea 
being very high, entered a bay 18 or 20 leagues from 
the Cafe on the western side. They found in this 
bay a river, the water of which is very good, and the 
negroes of the country brought them supplies of all 
kinds of river-birds, fish, and beef. They remained 
there about fifteen days, and before leaving took 
two of the inhabitants to convey them to Goa, in 
order to teach them Portuguese, and endeavour to 
draw from them some information as to the trade 
which could be carried on there." 1 he Dutch Com- 

] The island of Daufine of the original stands doubtless for the 
Fort of Dauphin, on the south-east coast of Madagascar. It was held 
by the French for some years, but was afterwards abandoned. 

2 The details in voL i, p. 216, differ from those here given. The 
-stance is there stated to be 30 leagues from the Cape; the only 
elusion which can be drawn is that this bay was a part of, or in the 
ty of, Table Bay. 







inlander at Surat asked me to go to Goa, in order to 
ascertain what the Portuguese had learnt from these two 
negroes; but a French engineer named Saint Amand , 1 
who had the supervision of the forts at Goa, told me 
that they had not been able to teach them a single 
word of the language, and had only guessed from their 
signs that they knew ambergris and elephant’s tusks. 
The Portuguese, nevertheless, did not doubt that they 
would find gold if they were able to trade with the 
interior. The revolution in Portugal and the wars 
with Spain have prevented them from examining this 
coast more particularly, and it is to be desired that the 
Company should examine it carefully without giving 
offence to the Dutch, or allowing them to suspect its 
object. 

It is, moreover, necessary that the Company should 
have a port near Surat to withdraw and refit its 
vessels, in case they are delayed by the rainy season, 
The reason is, that during this bad weather, when it 
is almost impossible to withstand (the violence of) the 
sea, the Mogul, for fear of danger to his fortress at 
Surat, does not allow any foreign vessel into the 
river, where otherwise, when unladen, they might 
remain protected from the destructive storms which 
last for nearly five months. 

The only place suitable for the withdrawal of the 
vessels of the Company is the town of Diu,‘ J which 
belongs to the Portuguese. The advantages of iti 
position are considerable for many reasons. The area 
of the town includes nearly 400 houses, and is capable 
of affording dwellings sufficiently numerous, and where 


1 CaUed St. Amant in vol. \ 7 p, 204, and elsewhere, 
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the (crews of the) vessels would find all they required 
during their sojourn. It is situated on the coast of 
Gujarat, at the point of the Gulf of Cambay, and 
faces towards the south-east. Its shape is nearly 
circular, and more than half the circle is surrounded 
by the sea. It is not commanded by any elevation, 
and the Portuguese have built some fortifications on 
the land side which might be easily completed. It has 
numerous wells of good water, and also a river which 
falls into the sea near the town, the water of which is 
better than that of Surat and of SuwAli, 1 and the 
shelter is very commodious for vessels. 

The Portuguese, on their first establishment in 
India, kept a fleet at Diu composed of galleys, brigan¬ 
tines, and smaller vessels, with which they made 
themselves, for a very long time, masters of all the 
commerce of the places which are about to be enume¬ 
rated, so that no one was able to trade without taking 
out a pa^port from the Governor of Diu, who franked 
it in the name of the Viceroy of Portugal at Goa, 
The revenue which he obtained from these passports 
sufficed to support the fleet and garrison, and the 
Governor, who was only appointed for three years, did 
not omit to accumulate wealth for himself during that 
time. 

Thus, according to the forces that one might 
establish in this place, one would derive great benefit. 
The Portuguese, feeble as they are at present, do not 
Gil to profit from not having to pay duty for the 
money which they carry into the Kingdoms of the 
Great Mogul and the King of Bijapur, nor for the 
goods, which they take there* 

1 Suwali or Swaliy, see vol i, p. 6, 







When the rainy season is over, the wind being 
nearly always north or north-east, you can go from 
Diu to Surat in light boats in three or four tides, 
but if large vessels are laden, it is necessary for them 
to coast all round. 

A man on foot going by land to a small village 
named the Gauges, 1 and from thence crossing the end 
of the Gulf, can go from Diu to Surat in four or five 
days, hut if the season prevents him from making this 
passage, he cannot go from Deu to Surat in less than 
seven to eight days, because he must then make the 
circuit of the Gulf. 

The town does not possess any territory outside 
the boundaries, but it would not be difficult to arrange 
with the Raja , or Governor of the Province, and 
obtain from him as much as may be required for the 
convenience of the inhabitants. The soil of the neigh¬ 
bourhood is not fertile, and the population around is 
the poorest in all the’Empire of the Mogul. Never¬ 
theless, there is an abundance of cattle in the jungles, 
with which the country is covered, so that a buffalo 
or a cow does not cost more than 2 piastres . a The 
English and the Dutch use these cattle to feed their 
people, and to save the provision of their vessels during 
their sojourn at SuwAu. 

It is well to remark that experience has-shown that 
the flesh of buffaloes 3 often causes dysentery, which is 

1 Probably Gogo or Goga on the western side of the Gulf of 

Cambay. There is another locality of somewhat similar name too, 
namely Gajna, near the point where the Narbadl joins the M£bi Stfgar, 
about 20 miles west of Ba rod a (A.S. 22 S.E«) 2 /a\ about 9s. 

3 1 believe it to be the case that both the flesh and milk of buffaloes 
are at times, if not always, unwholesome. In most parts of India there 
is a strong dislike among Europeans against using either. 









calculated to be most injurious to crews, but the flesli 
of cows never gives rise to it. 

The Raja who rules the country bears the title of 
Governor for life; and this is the case with nearly all 
the Rajas in the Empire of the Mogul, who were the 
nobles of the Provinces where their descendants only 
have the title of Governors. He treats the Portuguese 
well, because their position as neighbours brings him 
in money by the sale of his corn, rice, and vegetables, 
and for the same reason he treats the french still 
better. 

After the establishment of such a position, which 
should be the principal basis of the trade of the 
Company, there is nothing more important than to 
select two men, marked by their wisdom, rectitude, 
and intelligence in trade, and there should be no regard 
for economy in their appointments. These two men are 
for the service of the Company, one in the position oi 
Commandant or Commander, as the Dutch entitle them, 
with a council of a certain number of persons to be given 
him for his assistance; the other for the office of broker 
or merchant, who should be a native of the country, 
an idolater and not a Muhammadan, because all the 
workmen with whom he will have to do are idolaters. 
Good manners and probity are above all things neces¬ 
sary in order to acquire confidence at first among these 
people. It is necessary to seek to obtain the same 
qualities in the private brokers, who are under the 
direction of the Broker-general, in the provinces where 
the offices of correspondents are established. 

Intelligence is not less necessary for these two men, 
in order that they may detect any adulteration in the 
manufacture of the goods. It arises, as I have said, 
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ei ther from the wickedness of the workmen and merchants 
or from the connivance of the sub-brokers with them. 
This adulteration may cause so much injury to the 
Company that private brokers profit by it sometimes 
from io to 12 per cent. If the Commander and the 
Broker-general connive together it is very difficult for 
the Company to guard against this fraud, but if they 
are both faithful and wise it will be easy to remedy it 
by changing the private brokers* 

The unfaithfulness which these officers are able to 
commit against the Company is this. When a vessel 
arrives in port, the letters of the Company and the bills 
of lading are handed to hirn who commands on shore 
for the particular nation. This Commander assembles 
his Council, and sends for the broker and gives him 
a copy of the bill of lading. 

The broker communicates it to two or three of the 
merchants who are in the habit of buying wholesale. 
If the broker and the Commander connive together 
to profit, the broker, instead of expediting the sale as 
he ought, tells these merchants privately that they have 
only to keep firm and offer such a price. 

Then the Commander sends for the broker and 
these two or three merchants. He asks th’dm in the 
presence of his Council what they offer for the goods 
mentioned in the bills of lading which have been com¬ 
municated to them. If the merchants persist in saying 
that they will only give so much, the Commander post¬ 
pones the sale for fifteen days, more or less, according 
as he has reason for being pressed to sell. He causes 
these merchants to come many times, merely for the 
look of the thing, and he then takes the advice of 
the Council in order to save appearances, and for his 





own protection ; after which he orders the goods to 
be sold at the merchant’s prices. 


But although the temptation is great for these two 
officers, on account of their power, the frequent oppor¬ 
tunities, and the absence of their superiors from whom 
it is easy to conceal the truth, the Company is able, 
besides, by making a careful selection of these two 
persons, to remedy this disorder by removing the pre¬ 
text which the Dutch Commanders and brokers urge, 
which is that they are constrained to sell quickly to the 
merchants, wholesale, to avoid the costs of delay. 

The fault which the Dutch make is, that their 
officers order to be made on credit from year to year 
all the goods which they wish to export from the 
Mogul Empire, according to the instructions they 
have received from Batavia. The credit for this 
advance costs them sometimes 1 2 , sometimes 15 per cent, 
so that as soon as their vessels, laden with merchandise, 
have arrived at the port where they are due, they are 
obliged to sell promptly at the price which the whole¬ 
sale merchants offer to the brokers in order to obtain 
immediate funds to repay the advances which have 
been made for the preparation of the goods which their 
vessels carry away, and to obtain credit for the manu¬ 
facture of the following year. 

It is this which gives opportunity for the under¬ 
standing between the Commanders and their brokers 
with the merchants, who profit by the necessity which 
forces the sales, and besides, this private profit diminishes 
that of the Company, ami a part of the clearest gain is 
expended in paying the interest of this loan of which 
we are about to speak. For this interest mounts, from 
time to time, more or less, according as the Commander 
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and the broker agree to make it increase. In the 
event of French vessels carrying the same goods as 
the Dutch, they should carry in addition money for 
the advances to the artisans who work in the provinces, 
and for a part of the price of the goods which are being 
made for the following year. 

The Company by making this advance will not pay 
the high interest on the loan, namely 12 to 15 per cent, 
which the Dutch pay ; it will have the very best goods 
and at the best price. All the artisans will work more 
willingly for it on account of this ready money. 

The cargo of the vessels will be in readiness before 
they arrive in port. Being quickly laden they will be 
able to seize the good season for their return. The 
Company will not be compelled by necessity to sell at 
a bad price to three or four local wholesale merchants 
who have made themselves masters of the trade, 
whereas its brokers will be enabled to await the arrival 
of foreign merchants who will come to carry away its 
goods, or rather, because they will have the means 
to have them exported to the places where they will 
themselves be able to dispose of them. 

It should be remarked, besides, that it is profitable 
to carry gold and silver to India in bullion rather than 
in coin, because gold and silver are not valued in 
India except by their standard, and because there is 
always a deduction on coined money on account of the 
cost of minting. 1 

Should the broker be unfaithful, he is, moreover, 
able to come to an understanding with the master of 
the Mogul’s mint, established in every port in the 
Empire, and to value the gold or silver, coined or in 
1 See Book I, chap, n, 
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bars, at a lower standard than it really is, by telling 
the Commander and his Council that in the assay 
which has been made at the mint it is found to be 
only of such a standard. 

But it is easy to prevent this fraud, provided that 
the Commander is upright and intelligent, if he sends 
for one of the native refiners of gold and silver, 
who can easily be found, and who understand how to 
assay metals perfectly, and if he has it done in his 
own presence. 1 

This is what the Sieur Waikenton did for the 
Dutch Company, in whose name he held a factory at 
KAsimbazAk, where he received each year from 6000 
to 7000 bales of silk, He ascertained by this test that 
his broker, having an understanding with the master 
of the mint, cheated him of 1 £- or 2 per cent on the 
quality of the gold and silver which was brought to 
him from Japan, whether it was in bar or in coin, and 
that the Company had been defrauded of considerable 
sums. 

The broker is able to defraud also by having an 
understanding with the master of the mint, or with 
him who weighs the gold and silver in bars, coin, or 


i I am indebted to Mr, j. Twtgg of the N. W, P. Civil Service, 
for the following account of the operations of one of these native 
as sayers, as witnessed by himself. The object assayed was an 
ornament consisting of an alloy of gold and silver, which was first 
hammered out thin ; it was then heated in nitric acid, the vessel used 
being a broken glazed English tea-cup ; after some time, the silver being 
then dissolved out, the thin plate of gold was removed and fused with 
borax, the furnace being an old day potsherd, and the fuel charcoal 
burnt under a mouth blow-pipe. The resulting gold button was then 
weighed, and the silver was precipitated by means of a piece of copper 
thrown into the solution. The nitric acid had been prepared by distilla¬ 
tion of a mixture of saltpetre and iron sulphide (Pyrites). 
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dust, by employing too heavy weights, or scales which 
are not true. 

It is easy to prevent this fraud if the Commander, 
assisted by his Council, has them weighed in his 
presence with a scale and weights proved and stamped, 
which he keeps by him for the purpose. 

One of the most important observations that is to 
be made on the commerce of the proposed Company 
and the discipline of its factors is this :— 

It should forbid the merchants, sub-merchants, the 
scribes, and sub-scribes, who serve under the Com¬ 
manders, and the brokers, and also these superior 
officers, from doing any trade on their own private 
accounts, because having communication with all the 
artisans, and obtaining by the correspondence from 
the other factories information as to the articles of 
merchandise which will be good for sale in the follow¬ 
ing year, they do not fail to purchase them on their 
own account, and ship them on the vessels of the 
Company to the address of their correspondents, 
who share the gain therefrom. 

The Commander being himself interested, either by 
closing his eyes, or by a too great laxity, permits them 
to make this profit on account of their poor salaries. 1 
The captain of the vessel is in league with them, be¬ 
cause he secretly derives some advantage for allowing 
them to load and unload. And inasmuch as these 
officers have but little capital, and desire to receive 
the price on the return of the vessel, they direct their 
correspondents to sell at from 8 to 10 per cent below 
market price, which they can easily do, because, as I 
shall say further on, they do not pay custom dues 

1 See p. 48. 
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either at Surat or at Gombroon, and because they gain 
by this means about 26 per cent; and so this causes 
a considerable injury to the Company, and particularly 
to foreign merchants. 

To remedy this disorder it is requisite to profit by 
the mistake of the Dutch, and to do that which they 
now practise, having realised the extent of this injury 
after an experience of many years. For, in fine, the 
Commander is not ignorant of the profit which there 
is for officials of the house when they load the goods 
of foreigners on the vessels of the Company, be it for 
Hormuz, for Bassora, for Mocha, or other places. 
With respect to Mocha on the Red Sea, the mer¬ 
chants who trade there are allowed one bale free of 
customs; it is for this reason that among their bales they 
have always one five or six times larger than the others, 
which ten or twelve men have difficulty in carrying. 

The freight of some vessels amounts to 60,000 
rupees, and when the Commander and broker are in 
league, they sometimes make a third, and even as 
much as a half, as their profits, over and above which 
a vessel never leaves without the Commander and his 
wife presenting some rewards to their most faithful 
servants and slaves of both sexes. To one they give 
permission to ship six bales, to another eight, and to 
another ten, more or less, and as the bales in these 
countries pay freight according to the value of the 
goods, when a merchant has any bale of great value, 
amounting sometimes to 20,000 rupees, he agrees for 
the freight at the best price he is able, and abates 
one half, at least, with one of these servants or slaves 
who has received this free permission from his master 
or mistress. 
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The pursers also take part in it, but as for the 
merchants ami sub-merchants, they disdain for the 
most part these small profits, and content themselves 
with their own shipments. Otherwise, by another 
artifice, when a merchant has some bales of rich goods, 
as of those Deccan caps, which are sometimes worth 
as much as 400 icus , or of these arms 1 of Burhanpur, of 
which I have spoken above, which serve to make veils 
for the ladies of Persia, Constantinople, and other 
places in Asia and Europe — when, 1 say, a merchant 
has some bales of valuable goods which should pay 
high duty to the Prince of the place where they are 
to be loaded, as soon as they are on board, the 
purser and captain, who are in league with the 
merchant, place on each the Company’s mark, and 
after reaching the store of the place where they have 
been landed with the goods of the Company, they 
are removed at night in secret to the house of the 
merchant. 

These people are able, moreover, to make use of 
still another artifice. If the merchant is a friend of 
the Commander he settles with him, and pretending 
to have bought the bales of merchandise from the 
Company, which is free from all custom, he is 
released by paying the 2 per cent, the same as all 
those who have bought goods from the Company. 1 2 

The following is the remedy which can be brought 
to bear on this irregularity. It is necessary to establish 
in the principal factory a fiscal counsellor to act in the 
name of the King and by his authority. He should be 

1 Ornis (see voL i, p, 52), 

2 The preceding four paragraphs are omitted in the reprint in the 
RectieiL 






independent of the General of this Company, in order 
that he may have the right to keep an eye upon his 
actions as upon those of the least of the officers. 


A man of position is required for this post, who 
will be resolute and watchful, and who has under him 
a representative at each factory. Each of these repre- 
sentativeSj in the exercise of his duties, should observe 
what is indicated in the following articles - 

As soon as he sees a vessel belonging to the Com¬ 
pany in the offing, he should go at once, or sometimes, 
according to the season, he should await till it has cast 
anchor. 

Then the captain of the vessel should deliver no 
letter to any other person, but should place all in the 
hands of the representative, who will deliver those of 
the Company to the Commander. 

He should take two or three persons with him, 
who will remain on the vessel until it is unloaded, to 
see that all that is landed belongs to the Company. 

11 is especially necessary that he should take care that 
- the people whom he takes with him do not get drunk, 
for it often happens on these occasions that the officers 
of the vessel purposely intoxicate them when they have 
some contraband goods to send off the vessel, which 
they cleverly give to the fishing boats which bring 
them fish and other supplies ; this is done generally at 
night. 

If it is a place where there a»-c neighbouring 
islands, as the time is approximately known when the 
vessels ought to arrive, the representative of the Fiscal 
Counsellor should send beforehand, as far off as he 
can, two or three small boats, to be on the look-out 
round these islands, and as soon as they have dis- 
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covered the vessel, they should join her, to prevent 
any contraband goods being landed in the islands, to 
which the bribed persons might come to carry them 
secretly to whomsoever they are addressed. 

He should confiscate all that he discovers in the 
vessel not bearing the mark of the Company, or 
which does not belong to foreign merchants. 

He should be able to dismiss from his post the 
officer to whom the goods belong, if a subaltern ; but 
if it is one of the superiors he should give notice of 


it to the Chief of the Factory, who, with his Council, 
will be able to degrade him from his office and confis¬ 
cate his salary. 

He may order all letters of private persons to be 
opened to detect this contraband trade and the parties 
to it. This is why the captain of the vessel is obliged 
to hand them over to him; but he may not open the 
Company’s letters. 

The (proceeds of this) confiscation of goods 
should be applied, one third to the poor of the nation, 
another third to the Company, and the remainder to 
the Fiscal and his officers, and this it is which the 
Dutch do. 

He will also represent the King in all criminal and 
civil processes which come before the Commander and 
his Council, and he will be able to requisition and take 
part in the name of his Majesty in all kinds of actions. 

Provided always that this officer is vigilant and a 
man of integrity, he will be able to render considerable 
service to the Company. 

If the English had established such an one. in their 
factories, they would have had greater profit; but the 
officers of that nation pretend that there is no superior 
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power capable of withdrawing the privilege from them 
after they have once completed their apprenticeship in 
London, and hold the certificate oi their master oi 
having served him well for seven years. 1 

This injunction against private trade cannot be too 
strictly imposed. It is observed to-day with so much 
strictness amongst the Dutch that wiien a vessel of 
that Company is ready to leave Amsterdam, a Burgo¬ 
master administers to the captain and all on board a 
solemn oath that they will content themselves with 
their wages, two months’ of which are given in 
advance, and that they will not trade on their own 
account ; but the conduct of the Company in respect 
to their wages compels them, in spite of their oaths, to 
aid themselves by secret traffic to subsist while in their 
employment. 

This is the artifice which they make use of to 
satisfy their consciences. When they have arrived in 
India, and see themselves in the way of obtaining 
some good employment, they marry as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, and trade secretly in their wives’ names ; this is 
not always permitted. And they imagine that in this 
way their conscience is relieved. But they are some¬ 
times caught, and 1 shall give a somewhat amusing 
example of it, from among many others which I could 
recount. 

1 The salaries of the English Company's officials at this period, as 
stated by Dr. John Fryer, were so small that one would suppose that 
they could have hardly subsisted without having some private oppor¬ 
tunities for trade, the writers had to serve five years for £ia per 
annum, factors had £20 for three years, merchants £40 during their 
stay in the service, besides free food and lodging. The President 
received /500 a year, of which half was reserved at home to be con¬ 
fiscated in case of misdemeanour, in addition to his bond of £$000. 
(New Account , Calcutta Ed,, p. 70.) 
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The captain of a vessel, 1 a rich man, who troubled 
himself little about making court to the wives of the 
Chiefs of the Company, became a butt for their 
attacks, and was one day stung by some remarks 
made by Madame la Generate, who was talking to 
him at Batavia in the presence of many ladies, for 
which, without saying a word then, and well knowing 
all their intrigues, he resolved to avenge himself on 
the first occasion, which offered itself in this manner. 

When this captain was about to return from 
Pulicat to Batavia, the wife of the Governor of the 
former place, who was in league with Madame la 
Generale in some private trade, believing that the 
captain was one of her friends, begged him to ship 
secretly eight bales of very valuable goods, and to 
have particular care that they were not wetted, in order 
to take them to Batavia ; this the captain promised 
to do, and he placed the bales in a separate place. 

Having arrived at Batavia, he went first, according 
to custom, to salute the General and to hand him the 
letters belonging to the Company. The General is in 
the habit of keeping the captains to dinner or to supper, 
according to the hour of their arrival. There are always 
present on these occasions some Councillors of India, to 
hear the news, who remain to dine with the General. 

At the dose of the repast the General asked the 
captain what news he had from Pulicat, and if the 
Governor and his wife had not asked for anything to 
he done for them. “ Nothing," replied the captain 
coldly, "except that Madame, the Governor’s wife, 


1 This story is also told in the Histoire de hi Conduite des Hollandois 
m chap* vi, where the General is called Matsuker and the captain 
Lucifer \ 
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specially charged me with eight bales of goods, and to 
keep a good eye on them, so that they should not get 
damp, being articles of great value, and to deliver 
them on my arrival into the hands of Madame la 
Gent; rale.” This little-expected reply much surprised 
the General and those of the Council who were dining 
with him, and still more Madame la Generale, to 
whom the husband, turning, asked somewhat rudely if 
•she carried on trade with the wife of the Governor of 
Pulicat, which, according to the laws of the Company, 
would have been criminal. Madame la Generale 
having stoutly defended herself, protesting that she 
knew nothing of what the captain had said, the 
General then told the latter that he must be mistaken, 
and there and then ordered the Fiscal to go and seize 
the bales, and expose them on the quay to see if they 
would be claimed by any merchant. After they had 
remained there for some days without any one present¬ 
ing himself to ask for them, they were confiscated; 
and thus, without great noise, the captain had his 
revenge for the displeasure he had received at the 
hands of Madame la Ginerale. 1 

All the subaltern officers of the Factories should be 
promoted by steps, from that of the post of sub-writer 
to that of Commander, so that the expectation of 
this promotion should encourage them to live well, 
and acquire all the niceties and details of the Indian 
trade in order to qualify for the highest posts. 

It is of the greatest importance not to show any 
favour in this, and that interest should not give advance¬ 
ment to any one without his having passed through all 
the steps ; for one of the things which does most injury 

1 The previous four paragraphs are omitted in the Reeiietl. 
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Dutch trade is that for some years back the 
higher classes in Holland have sent their sons to 
India to seek for the posts which secret trade makes so 
profitable. The access which they obtain, be it to the 
principal officers or to their wives, whose power is great 
in this country, causes them to be preferred, when any 
post becomes vacant, to those who have no other 
recommendation than that of their long services. 

It is true that some years ago the General at 
Batavia and his Council, seeing the injury this did to 
the Company, wrote to the Directors that they may 
send people to India of whatever quality they please, 
but that they should not send any more with re¬ 
commendations ; that in the future they would be of 
no avail, but would rather injure the advancement of 
their friends, it not being fair that favour should 
precede merit; that the General and his Council had 
sufficiently good eyes to recognise the fitness of those 
sent, and would employ them according as they were 
worthy and as it was considered, proper. 

These are all the remarks which I have been able 
to make in reference to the discipline of the Factories 
and the methods that a new Company ought to observe 
for its establishment in the East Indies. 

But I was forgetting one thing, which is of import¬ 
ance for a commercial Company, and to which it should 
pay attention. Up to this hour the Dutch observe 
this precaution, that they send to India neither captain 
nor pilot who has not passed through all degrees, from 
a simple ship’s boy up to the most important charge, 
and does not know how to take observations, and is 
not thoroughly acquainted with the coasts. Moreover 
these captains are not of delicate constitutions, and 
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content themselves for food with a piece of cheese or a 
slice of beef which has been in pickle for two or three 
years. And truly they are to be imitated in that 
respect. Jt is altogether different with some other 
nations, who often place on vessels captains who have 
never seen the sea, and whom favour alone immediately 
elevates to this post. In addition to which, when 
they embark they generally require elaborate cuisine 
appliances, plenty of sheep, calves, fowl, and turkeys, 
which consume much water, and soil the vessel with 
their droppings. Economy is the great support of 
commercial Companies, and it is an article to which 
those who are Directors should give their particular 
attention. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Concerning diamonds, and the mines and rivers where 
they are found; and especially of the Authors 
Journey to the Mine of Ramulkota. 1 

The diamond is the most precious of all stones, and it 
is the article of trade to which I am most devoted. 
In order to acquire a thorough knowledge of it i 
resolved to visit nil the mines, and one of the two 
rivers where it is found; and as the fear of dangers 
has never restrained me in any of my journeys, the 
terrible picture that was drawn of these mines, as 
being in barbarous countries to which one could not 
travel except by the most dangerous routes, served 
neither to terrify me nor to turn me from my intention. 

I have accordingly been at four mines, 2 of which I am 

1 This is Raolconda in the original ; for its identification with the 
modem Ramulkota, properly Rdmallakota, see Book II, chap, xviii, p. 94, 

2 The four mines appear to have been— I, Ramulkota (Raolconda); 
2, Kollur {Cmlour or Gant) ; 3, Soumelfimrj and 4, the locality on 
the Kistna between Ramulkota and Kollur, which, as pointed out in 
chap, xvi, p, 78, may have been a deserted mine near DamdrapM and 
Malawaram. the point is not tjuite clear, as in chap, xviii tiuo mines 
near Ramulkota are mentioned, but there cannot be said to be descrip¬ 
tions of more than three mines in the text. There is ample reason for 
believing that the diamond mines existing in India in Tavernier’s time 
were far more numerous than he had any conception of (see /economic 
Geology of India, pp. 1-50, and Appendix to this volume). The two 
rivers he mentions seem to be—1, the Pennair River, below Gandikot 
probably in the neighbourhood of Chenur (see voL i, p, 288) ; and 2, 
the river he did not visit, which was in Borneo (see chap. xvii). 
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encountered there neither the difficulties nor the bar¬ 
barities wtfth which those imperfectly acquainted with 
the country had sought to terrify me. Thus I am 
able to claim that I have cleared the way for others, 
and that I am the first European who has opened 
the route for the Franks 1 to these mines, which are 


i Tavernier was not aware that he had been preceded by other 
European visitors to the mines, eg. Ca-sar Frederick and Alethold (see 
p. 72 «.), and, as stated in the previous note, he was probably mistaken 
as to these being the only mines in India which were known in his time ; 
besides many in Southern India, those at Panna in Bundelthand, Sambal- 
pur on the Mabdnadi, and Wairttgarh—the Bnimgarh of th * Aut-i-Mbari 
_were almost certainly open then. We have, too, evidence of the work¬ 
ing of a mine by a European at an earlier date. A paper presented by 
the Earl Marshal of England to the, Royal Society {Phil. Trans., vol. 
xti, 1677, p. 907) states that abrvit the commencement of the seven¬ 
teenth century (say 1610) a fortuguese gentleman went to Cumins, 
i.e. Wajra Karur in the Bollary District, and expended a large sum 
of money, namely too,000 pagodas , in searching for diamonds without 
success. He then sold everything he had with him, even to his clothes, 
and on the last day upon which he could pay the wages of the workmen 
he had prepared a cup of poison which he intended to take that night if no 
diamonds were found. In the evening a fine stone of 26 pagoda? weight 
was brought to him by the workmen. The figures given in the paper 
indicate a value of S3 troy grains for the pagoda; at that rate 26 pagodas 
would be equal 101378 troy grains, or 434*7 carats. The recognised 
equivalent of the pagoda is something less, namely 53.56 troy giains 
(Kelly, Universal Cambist). In the same mine, we are told, diamonds of 
a seize (? Seer) weight, namely 9 ounces troy, or 8 if pagodas, i.e. 1362.6 
carats, had been found; and as Mir Jumla took possession of this mine, 
together with the Carnatic, one cannot help suggesting that it may have 
been here that the Great Mogul’s diamond was found, although Kollur 
is particularly mentioned by Tavernier as the mine which produced it. 
To return to the above-mentioned Portuguese, he took the stone with 
him to Goa, and to commemoiate its discovery put up a stone tablet, 
on which the following lines were engraved in the Telegu language 

■■ Your wife and children sell, sell what you have, 

Spare not your clothes, my, make yourself ;t slave, 

But money get, then to Cl'khuke mak^ haste. 

There switch the mines, a prize youTl find at last, 1 * 
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the only places in the world where the diamond is 
found, 1 

The first of the mines which I visited is situated in 
the territory of the King of Bijapur in the Province of 
Carnatic, and the locality is called Ramulkota, 2 situ¬ 
ated five days' journey from Gglconda, 3 and eight or 
nine from Bijapur. The fact that the two Kings of 
Gorgon da and Bijapur were formerly subject to the 
Mogul, and were then only Governors of the Provinces 
which they acquired by their revolt, caused it to be 
said, and makes it said still by some people, that 
the diamonds come from the Kingdom of the Great 
Mogul. It is only about 200 years since this mine of 
Ramulkota was discovered, at least so far as I have 
been able to ascertain from the people of the country. 4 

All round the place where the diamonds are found 
the soil is sandy, and full of rocks and jungle, somewhat 
comparable to the neighbourhood of Fontainebleau, 
There are in these rocks many veins, some of half a 
finger in width and some of a whole finger; and the 

1 He here forgets Borneo (see chap, xvii), 

2 Kaolconda in the original. By means of the route given on p, 
94 this locality has been identified with Ramulkota, about 20 miles south 
of Karnul (Kurnool), where excavations arc to be seen to this day {vide 
Economic Geology of India, p. i 5). The position is fairly indicated on 
the small map of India which accompanies the Revised French Edition 
of Tavermcds Travels, published at Rouen in 1713. The identification 
both of it and Coulour have foiled many investigators both in this and 
the last century. But it is needless to refer here to the various sugges¬ 
tions as to their identification, as the question is now fully set at rest 
by the identification of the stages on the routes to these mines. 

8 On p, 94 the distance is given as being 17 gas or 63 French 
leagues. The true distance by the direct route is about 1 20 English 
miles, 

4 This evidence for the antiquity of the mine is of but little value, 
and cannot be relied on. 





miners have small irons, crooked at the ends, which 
they thrust into the veins in order to draw from them 
the sand or earth, 1 which they place in vessels ; and it 
is in this earth that they afterwards find the diamonds. 
But as the veins do not always run straight, and some 
ascend, while others descend, they are obliged to break 
the rocks, always following the direction of the veins. 
After they have opened them out, and have removed 
the earth or sand which may be there, they then com¬ 
mence to wash it two or three times, and search in it 
for whatever diamonds it may contain. It is in this 
mine that the cleanest and whitest watered diamonds 
are found ; but the evil is that in order to extract the 
sand more easily from the rocks they strike such blows 
with a heavy iron crowbar that it fractures the diamonds, 
and gives rise to flaws. It is for this reason that so many 
thin stones come from this mine, for when the miners 
see a stone in which the flaw is of some size, they 
immediately cleave it, that is to say split it, at which 
they are much more accomplished than we are. These 
are the stones which we call thin {“ foible ”), which 
make a great show. If the stone is clean they do not 
do more than just touch it with the wheel above and 
below, and do not venture to give it any form, for fear 
of reducing the weight. But if it has a small flaw, or 
any spots, or small black or red grit, they cover the 
whole of the stone with facettes in order that its defects 
may not be seen, and if it has a very small flaw they 
conceal it by the edge of one of the facettes. But it 

1 This description and what follows indicate that the mining was 
carried on in the rock, not in detrital beds* It is, indeed, now known 
that the matrix at Ramulkota is an old pebble conglomerate belonging 
to the Kariuil ” series. 
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should be remarked that the merchant prefers a black 
point in a stone to a red one. When there is a red 
one the stone is roasted, and the point becomes black. 
This trick was at length so well understood by me 
that when 1 examined a parcel of stones which came 
from this mine, and saw that there were facettes on 
any of them, especially small facettes, 1 was certain 
that there was some speck or flaw in the stone. 

There are at this mine numerous diamond-cutters, 
and each has only a steel wheel of about the size of 
our plates. They place but one stone on each wheel, 
and pour water incessantly on the wheel until they 
have found the “grain" of the stone. 1 lhe “grain ’ 
being found, they pour on oil and do not spare diamond 
dust, although it is expensive, in order to make the 
stone run faster, and they weight it much more heavily 
than we do. 

1 have known them to weight a stone with 150 
iivres of lead. It is true that it was a large stone, 
which still weighed 103 carats after it had been cut, 
and that the mill was like ours, the large wheel of 
which was turned by four blacks. The Indians are 
not of the same opinion as we are, in that they do not 
believe that weighting them causes flaws in the stones. 
If theirs do not receive any it is because they always 
have a small boy who, holding in his hand a very 
thin wooden spoon, anoints the wheel incessantly with 
oil and diamond powder. Added to which their wheel 
does not go so fast as ours, because the wooden wheel 
which causes the steel one to revolve is seldom more 
than 3 feet in diameter. 

1 The word in the original is chemin r or (i wayof the stone. It 
refers to the discovery of ibe position of the lines of cleavage, which 
determines the method to be adopted in the treatment of the stone. 
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The Indians are unable to give the stones so lively 
* P° hsh as we give them in Europe ; and this, I 
believe, is due to the fact that their wheel does not 
run so smoothly as ours. For, being made of steel, in 
order to grind it on the emery, of which it has need 
every twenty-four hours, it has to be taken off the tree, 
and it cannot be replaced so as to run as evenly as it 
should do. If they possessed the iron wheel as we do, 
for which one does not require emery but the fde, it not 
ximg necessary to remove it from the tree in order to 

f ’ le l1 ’ the > r coulcI g' ve the stones a better polish than 
they do, 

. 1 have stated that it is necessary to rub the wheel 
wita emery or to file it every twenty-four hours, and it 
as desirable that it should be done every twelve hours 
d the workman is not lazy. For when the stone has 
run a certain time the part of the wheel where it has 
pressed becomes polished like a mirror, and if the place 
be not roughened by emery or the ‘file, the powder 
does not stick to it. When it remains one does more 

work m one hour than in two when there is not 
any on the wheel. 

Although a particular diamond may he by nature 
hard, having, so to speak, a kind of knot, 1 such as is 
•seen m wood, the Indian diamond-cutters would not 
hesitate to cut such a stone, although our diamond- 
cutters in Europe would experience great difficulty in 


Certam points of a stone are often found to be exceptionally hard 

J 1 ' v len a fa «t is cut on the angle where two cleavage 

Planes meet, or so to speak, across the grain of the stone. (See p. 5 7 * ) 

A d.U,cutty ot tins nature is mentioned by Messrs. Garrard as 
having been expended when the K^i-nUr was recut. (See Professor 
Rant's lecture ri* /W, Society of ^ 






doing so, and as a general rule would be unwilling to 
undertake it; but one pays the Indians something 
extra for their trouble. 


I come to the government at the mines. Business 
is conducted with freedom and fidelity. 1 wo per cent 
on all purchases is paid to the King, who receives also 
a royalty from the merchants for permission to mine. 
These merchants having prospected with the aid of the 
miners, who know the spots where the diamonds are to 
be found, take an area oi about 200 paces »n cncunifer - 
ence, where they employ fifty miners, and sometimes a 
hundred if they wish the work to proceed rapidly. F rom 
the day that they commence mining till they finish the 
merchants pay a duty of 2 pagodas 1 per diem for fifty 
men, and 4 pagodas when they employ a hundred men. 

These poor people only earn 3 pagodas ' 1 per annum, 
although they must be men who thoroughly understand 
their work. As their wages are so small they do not 
manifest any scruple, when searching in the sancl, about 
concealing a stone for themselves when they can, and 
being naked, save for a small cloth which covers their 
private parts, they adroitly contrive to swallow it. 3 
The chief of all the merchants who embark in mining 

1 Say 16 s* 

3 Equal to about one rupee or 27 pence per mensem, or less than a 
penny a day* In some remote parts of India labour can still be obtained 
at about that rate, or from 3 pice to an anna r i.c> 1 Jd. to I id* 

a Owing to the belief which exists in India that diamond dust 
is a poison, it is thought by some persons that native miners would 
not swallow diamonds* I have seen several authentic records of 
their having done so* Garcia de Orta, for instance, refers to 
cases as evidence that the diamond is not poisonous. Once a 
diamond had been smuggled away from the mines, its possessor 
was not only safe, but if it was of large size, and he offered it 10 
either the King of Golconda or the King of Bijapur, he had every 
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one day pointed out to me one of these miners, who 
had worked for him for many years, and who had 
stolen a stone from him which weighed a mangelin, 
i.e. nearly two of our carats. 1 He had concealed it 
in the corner of his eye, but it was taken from him as 
soon as the theft was discovered. In order to prevent 
these knavish tricks there are always twelve to fifteen 
watchmen employed by the merchants to see that they 
are not defrauded of anything. 

If by chance a stone is found which weighs above 
7 to 8 mangclins, it is' taken to the master of the mine, 
who by way of recompence gives a sarpo which is 
a piece of cotton cloth to make a turban, of the value 
of 25 to 30 sols? and generally with it half a pagoda in 
silver, or otherwise a pagoda? when rice and a plate 
of sugar are not given. 

The merchants who go to the mine to buy, 
in their dwellings, and every morning at Aon 
1 r o’clock the masters of the miners, after they have 
dined (for the Banians never leave their houses till 
they have washed and eaten), take their diamonds to 
show to them. If the parcels are large, and contain 
many stones of the value of from 2000 up to 15,000 or 
16,000 dcus? they leave them, confiding them to the 
foreign merchant for seven or eight days or more in 
order that he may examine them with care. When the 

chance of selling it well, and being presented with a robe of honour, 
(See the Account of the Diamonds , etc., presented to the Royal Society 
by the Earl Marsha! of England, Phil \ Tram, , vob xii, 1677, p. 907*) 

1 Sec Appendix, vol. i. 

2 This is Sirfidot or more properly Sar-o-pd , a complete dress of 
honour, from head to foot (See Yule in Hedge's Diary } vol. i, p 4 136 n.) 

9 is. to 2s, 3d. 

4 About Ss,, if new fagots. 6 to ^3600, 
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stones have been examined, and are returned by the 
merchant, if they suit him he should conclude the 
transaction at once, otherwise the owner of the stones 
wraps them in a corner of his waistband, his turban, 
or his shirt, and departs, so that one never sees the 
same stones again, or at least they are mixed with 
otiers, should the miner return in order to bring 
another parcel. When the transaction is concluded 
the purchaser gives an order for payment on the Shroff 
or person who issues and receives bills of exchange 
f you have agreed to pay in three or four days, and 
delay longer, you have to pay interest at the rate of 
i;i per cent per month. Most frequently, when the 
merchant is known to be solvent, a bill of exchange on 
Aura, Golconda, or Bijapur is preferred, but more 
especially one upon Surat, where, as it is the most 
famous port in India, the dealers desire to purchase 
the commodities which come in vessels from foreign 
countries, and which are suitable for their wants. 

It is very pleasant to see the young children of these 
merchants and of other people of the country, from * 
the age of ten years up to the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
assemble every morning under a large tree which is in 
the square of the town. Each has his diamond weights 
m a little bag suspended on one side, and on the other 
a purse attached to his waistband, winch contains as 
muen as 500 or 600 gold pagodas. They seat them- 
se ves there awaiting the arrival of any one who wishes 
to sell diamonds, either of the place itself or of some 
other mine. When anyone brings a stone he places 

!t m the h ? nds ot the elc Iest of these children, who is 
SO to speak, the chief or the band; he looks, at it and 
P aces it in the hand of him who sits next. Thus it 
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goes from hand to hand till it returns to the first one 
without any one saying a word. 

He then asks the' price of the article, in order to 
purchase, if possible ; and if by chance he buys at too 
high a price he is responsible. In the evening these 
children count up what they have purchased, and 
nftei examining the stones separate them according 
to their water, weight, and cleanness. Next they 
price each as they expect to dispose of them to 
strangers, and by this they see how far the value 
exceeds the cost of purchase. They then carry them 
to the great merchants who always have a number of 
parcels to match, and all the profit is divided among 
the children, save only that their chief receives a 
quarter per cent more than the others. 

Young as they are, they know the value of all the 
stones so well that if one of them has bought a stone 
and is willing to lose a half per cent, another gives 
him cash for it. Seldom can you show them a 
parcel of stones, containing a dozen, where they 
will not discover among them four or five having 
some flaw or some point or some defect at the 
angles. 

It remains to be said that these Indians have much 
regard for strangers, and especially for those whom 
they call Franks d Immediately on my arrival at the 
mine I went to call upon the Governor of the place, 
who also rules the Province on behalf of the King of 
Bijavur. H e is a M u ham map an , who having embraced 
me, assured me I was welcome —not doubting that I 
had brought gold with me (for at all the mines of Gol- 


1 Frtnguis for Franglds m the original, for Franks, t.e. Europeans, 
(Sec vol. i, p* 6,) 
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conda and Bijafur they speak but ol new pagodas, 
which are golden coins), and that \ had only to place it 
in my lodging, where it would be safe, and he would 
be responsible for all I had. Besides the servants 
whom I brought with me he allotted me four others, 
and commanded them to keep a watch on my gold by 
day and night, and to obey all my orders. Shortly 
after I had left him he sent to recall me, and on my 
return : “1 sent to seek you,” he said, “ in order to 
assure you again that you have nothing to fear—eat, 
drink, and sleep, and have a care for your health, 

1 have forgotten to tell you to be careful not to 
defraud the King, to whom 2 per cent is due on all 
your purchases. Do not attempt, he continued, to 
do as some Muhammadans did who came to the mine, 
and combined with the merchants and some brokers 
to withhold the royalties of the King—saying; that they 
had only purchased to the value of 10,000 pagodas, 
while they had invested more than 50,000.' I then 
commenced to purchase, and saw that there was a 
sufficiently large profit to be made, all being 20 
per cent cheaper than at Golconda, in addition to 
which, one sometimes, by chance, met with large 
stones. 

One day towards evening a Banian, poorly clothed, 
having indeed only a band round his body and a 
miserable handkerchief on his head, came towards me 
politely and seated himself by my side. In this country 
one pays no attention to dress, and a person who has 
but a miserable ell of calico about his loins may some¬ 
times have a good parcel of diamonds concealed. I, 
on my part, treated the Banian with civility, and after 
1 They were worth about 8s., more exactly 3i rupees. (See vol. i, p. 413.) 
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lie had been for some time seated by me he asked me 
through my interpreter 1 if I wished to buy some rubies. 
The interpreter told him to show them to me, upon 
which he drew a number of small rags from his waist¬ 
band, in which he had about a score of rings mounted 
With rubies. After I had examined them I said that 
they were too small for me and that I sought large 
stones. Nevertheless, remembering that f had been 
asked by a lady at Ispahan to bring her a ruby ring of 
the value of about 100 Ifeus, 1 bought one of his rings 
which cost me nearly 400 francs. I knew well that 
he did not value it at more than 300 francs , but 
willingly risked the additional 100 francs in the belief 
that he had not sought me to sell the rubies only, and 
because I understood from his manner that he desired 
to be alone with me and my interpetcr in order to show 
me something better. As the time of prayer of the 
Muhammadans approached, three of the servants 
appointed by the Governor left, and the fourth re¬ 
maining to wait upon me, I found an excuse for 
getting rid of him by sending him to buy bread, where 
he remained a sufficiently long time. For all the 
people of this country being idolaters, content them¬ 
selves with rice, not eating bread, and when a person 
wishes for it it is necessary to have it brought from a 
distance, from the fortress of the King of Bijavuk, 
where the Muhammadans reside. The Banian , seeing 
that he was alone with me and the interpreter, after 
having, with a good deal of mystery, removed his 
headdress, untwisted his locks, which, according to the 

' From this and other similar references we learn that Tavernier 
did not acquire a knowledge of the native languages. The fact is indeed 
referred to contemptuously by some of his critics, especially Chardin. 
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bound round his head. Then I 
observed a small rag appearing amongst these locks, 
in which there was concealed a diamond, weighing 48^ 
of our carats, of beautiful water and of cabuchon shape, 
three-quarters of the stone clear, save for a small flaw 
which was on one side and appeared to penetrate some 
distance into the stone. The remaining quarter was 
full of ilaws and red spots. 

Awhile I examined the stone, the Banian., seeing 
the attention which I gave to it, said, “ Do not trouble 
yourself now, you will see it to-morrow morning at 
your leisure when you are alone. When a fourth of 
toe day has passed,” it is thus that they speak, 1 “you 
will hod me outside the town, and if you wish for the 
stone you will bring the price of it with you,” and he 
then stated the amount he wanted for it. For it should 
be stated e?i passant that after this fourth of the day 
the Banians, both male and female, disappear into the 
city or town where they dwell/ both for the purpose 
of satisfying the ordinary necessities of nature and for 
the purpose of bathing, as well as for the prayers which 
their priests require them to repeat The Banian 
having named this hour—because he did not wish any 
one to see us together—I did not fail to go in search 
of him, and carried with me the price he had asked, 
less by 200 pagodas, which I kept apart, in reserve. 
But in the end, after we had bargained for a short 
time, I gave him too pagodas extra. On my return 
to Surat 1 sold the stone to a Dutch captain, from 
which transaction I earned a fair profit. 

I hree days after 1 had bought this stone a 

1 The day is divided into four fiahars which terminate at 9 a.m„ 

12 M., 3 p.m, and 6 i\m. 

VOL. II ,, 








messenger arrived from Golcqnda who had been sent 
by an Apothecary, named Boete, whom I had left at 
Golconda to receive and take care of a part of my 
money, and in the event of the Shroff paying in rupees, 
he Vas to change them into golden pagodas. The 
day following that upon which he had received pay¬ 
ment, he was seized by so serious a disorder in the 
stomach that he died in a few days. By the letter 
which he wrote to me he informed me of his sickness, 
and that he had received my money, which was all in 
my chamber in sealed bags ; but, as he did not believe 
that he would survive two days, he exhorted me to 
hasten my return, because he did not think that my 
money would be safe in the hands of the servants 
whom l had left with him. Immediately on receipt of 
this letter I waited on the Governor in order to take 
leave of him, at which he was astonished, and inquired 
if I had expended all my money. I replied that I 
had not spent half of it, and that I had still upwards 
of 20,000 pagodas} He then said that if 1 wished 
he would afford me an opportunity of investing it, and 
that I should certainly not lose upon what he would 
enable me to buy. He further asked if I was willing to 
show him my purchases, although he was not ignorant 
of their extent, since those who sold were obliged to 
make a return of all to him, on account of the charge 
of 2 per cent duty which is due to the King by those 
who buy. 1 showed him then what I had bought, and 
told him what they had cost me. This agreed with 
the book of the Banian who received the King’s dues. 

i about ^8ooOj which shows the extent of our author's transac¬ 
tions. At the same time we know that ho bought largely on commis¬ 
sion for the Dutch officials. 

V* 
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At the same time I paid him the 2 per cent for the 
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King's dues, having received which he remarked that 
he perceived that the Franks were persons of good 
faith. He was the more persuaded of this, however, 
when, drawing forth the stone of 4.81 carats, I said, 
** Sir, this i:i not in the Banian's book, and there is no 
one in the town who knows that I have bought it, nor 
would you yourself had 1 not told you. I do not wish 
to defraud the King of his rights—here is what is due 
to him on account of the price paid by me for this 
stone/’ 1 2 The Governor appeared altogether surprised 
and much edified by my proceeding ; he praised me 
much, and said that this was an action worthy of an 
1 10 nest man, and that there was not another merchant 
in the country, whether Muhammadan or Hindu, who 
would act in the same manner if he believed that no 
one was aware of what he had purchased. Upon 
this he summoned the richest merchants of the place, 
and having told them the facts, ordered them to bring 
with them the best stones they possessed This was 
done by three or four of them, and thus I expended my 
20,000 pagodas in one or two hours. The transaction 
having been completed and the money paid, he told 
the merchants that as they had dealings with an honest 
man they ought to present me with a souvenir. This 
they did with a good grace, giving me a diamond 
worth nearly 100 <Uu$i z As for the Governor himself, 
he gave me a turban arid waistband. 

I have to record a rather singular and curious 
account of the manner in which the Indians, whether 

1 Unlike his usual habit of giving prices, Tavernier carefully omits 
ail mention of what he paid for this stone. 

2 £21 ; 1 os. 
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they are idolaters or Muhammadans, make their sales 
ol all kinds of commodities. All passes in complete 
silence and without any one speaking. 1 The seller and 
the buyer are seated facing one another, like two 
tailors, and one of the two opening his waistband the 
seller takes the right hand of the buyer and covers his 
own with the waistband, under which, in the presence 
ol many other merchants, who occupy themselves 
sometimes in the same manner, the sale is accomplished 
secretly without any one having cognisance of it. For 
the seller and buyer talk neither by means of their lips 
nor their eyes, but only by the hand, which they manage 
to do in the following manner :—When the seller takes 
the whole hand of the buyer that means 1000, and as 
many times as he presses it so many thousands of 
pagodas or rupees, according to the coin which may be 
in question. When he takes only five fingers that 
means 500, and when lie takes only one it means 100. 
In taking only the half up to the middle joint, 50 is 
meant, and the end oi the finger up to the first signifies 
10. 1 his is the whole of the mystery employed by 

the Indians in their sales, and it often happens that in 
the same place, where there are many people, a single 
parcel will change hands five or six times without those 
present knowing for how much it has been sold on 
each occasion. As for the weight of the stones, one 
need not be deceived if he does not buy in secret. 

I 1 or when one buys them in public there is a man 
specially employed by the King to weigh diamonds. 

This system of selling 1 by means of secret signs has often been 
described by Indian travellers. For a recent account of it reference 
may.be made to the Si. James' Gazette, January 20, 18K7 ; and for 
early notices see Anglo-Indian Glossary, Art. “ Sofaia,” p. 645. 








g£*‘*Y TAVERNIER CROSSES THE K 1 STNA 0 

who receives no fees from private persons. When he 
names he weight, both buyer and seller accept his 
statement, since he has no interest in favouring either 
party. 

Having completed my business at the mine, the 
Governor gave me six horsemen, in order that I might 
traverse, with greater security, the tract under his 
authority, which extends up to a river 1 separating the 
Kingdom of Bijapur from that of Golconda. The 
transit of this river is very difficult, because it is wide, 
deep, and rapid, and there is neither bridge nor boat. 
In order to cross it the same contrivances are used as 
those of which I have elsewhere spoken for the 
passage of certain Indian rivers, alike for men as for 
their goods, carriages, cattle, and horses. 

A round vessel of to or 12 feet in diameter made 
of branches of osier, like our hampers, and covered 
outside with ox hides, serves in place of a boat, 11 and 
I have described in the same place how the passengers 
adjust themselves. Good boats or a bridge over this 
river might be provided, but the Kings of Golconda 
and Bijapur do not allow them, because the river 
serves to separate the two Kingdoms. 

Every evening the boatmen on both hanks are 
obliged to report to the two sub-governors, who reside 
on either side, at about a quarter of a league from 
the river, an exact statement of the people, beasts of 
burden, and merchandise which have crossed during 
the day. 

1 l.c. the Kistn.1 with its tributary the Bhimi which separated the 
ancient Kingdoms, 

s Coracles (see vol i* pp. 294 and 299), Tavernier is probably 
not correct in saying that they were made of osiers or willow; more 
probably they were made of bamboo. 
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When I arrived at Golconda, three days had 
elapsed since the death of Boete, the apothecary, and 
the room where I had left him had been sealed with two 
seals—one being of the Kdzi, who corresponds to the 
Chief J ustice, and the other of the Shah-Bandar, who is 
the Provost of the merchants. An officer of justice 
watched the door of the chamber together with the 
servants whom I had left with the defunct. Imme¬ 
diately on my arrival the fact was announced to the 
K&zi and the Shah-Bandar, and forthwith they sent 
to seek for me. 

After I had saluted them, the Kdzi asked me 
whether the money which was in the chamber of the 
defunct was mine, and how I could prove it, I said 
I had not any better proof to give him than the letters 
of exchange which I had given to the Shroff, and that 
since my departure he had by my orders paid the 
sum to the defunct; that I had instructed the latter 
in case the Shroff paid in silver to change ii into 
golden pagodas, and forward them to me. Upon this 
reply which I made to them, they sent to call the two 
Shroffs who had paid my bills, to know if it was true, 
and as they averred that it was, the Kazi forthwith 
ordered his lieutenant to go and open the door of the 
room, and see if the seals were intact on all the bags. 

He did not leave till he had my assurance that I had 
fouftd the full sum, and nothing was wanting, 

I returned with him to make the same declaration 
to the Kdzi and the Shah Bandar , and to thank them 
for their trouble, and it ended by my signing a docu¬ 
ment which they had written in Persian, in which I 
testified my satisfaction. 

The lieutenant told me that I must pay the 
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h urges of the burial of Boete, and those due to the 
persons who had placed the seals, as well as those of 
the officer who had kept guard at the door of the 
chamber. These all amounted to but 9 rupees, or 4^ 
ficus of our money. 1 One would not have got off so 
easily in most places in Euroi \ 

1 l . e . £1 :o:3. 


x: 
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CHAPTER XVI 

journey of the Author to the other Mines, and concern¬ 
ing the method of searching for Diamonds. 

At seven days’journey eastwards from Golconda there 
is another diamond mine, called Gani in the language 
of the country, and Coulour in the Persian tongue. 1 

1 This mine has been identified in the Economic Geology of India 1 
by the routes in vol i, p. 1/3, and vol. ii, p, 94, with KoIIur on the 
Kistnd, where, according to a MS H map by Col Mackenzie, there was a 
mine in 1798. The word Gani is equivalent to the Persian K&nd, 
signifying * £ mine of.” It is found in use by writers of the present century 
in connection with another mine, namely Gani- Partial It is the title 
for this mine most commonly used in works on mineralogy and precious 
stones, sometimes considerably modified in spelling, as Garce t etc But 
it cannot be correctly used as the name of the mine where the Great 
Mogul or any other diamond was found. The date assigned to the 
discovery of this mine by Tavernier, namely about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, is of no value any more than the period assigned far 
the discovery of the Ramulkota mine. One hundred years, the native 
estimate, means a long time, that is all. 

Somewhere about the year 1622, William Met hold, together with 
Sir Andreas Socory and Sir Adolf Thomason, visited from Musuli- 
patam certain diamond mines, which the first-named describes no being 
situated “ at the foot of a great mountayne , not far from a river called 
Chris termf the mining town being 2 miles off, and distant toS English 
miles, or 12 Gen fine leagues {goios^ or g&sf) from MasuLipatatn. In 
all respects, save as regards the distance, the description of the mines 
and the methods of working correspond with Tavernier's account of 
Coulour or Gani, i,e. Kollur, The distance given by Tavernier is 36 coss, 
or 72 miles from Masulipatam—the true distance is about 100 miles. 

In the Hhtoire Gen or ok ties Voyages^ vol. xiii, p. 20, Methold is 
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It is close to a large town on the same river which 
1 crossed when coming front the other mine, 1 and at 
a league and a half from the town there are high 
mountains which are in the form of a cross. The 
space which intervenes between the town and the 
mountains is a plain where the mine is situated and the 
diamonds are found. I'he nearer one searches towards 
the mountains the larger the stones which are found, 
but when one ascends too high nothing is found.* 

It is only about 100 years since this mine was 


discovered, and it was by means of a poor man, who, 
digging a piece of ground where he purposed to sow 
millet, found a point naive 8 weighing nearly 25 carats. 
1 his kind of stone being unknown to him. and appear¬ 
ing to him something special, he carried it to Golconda, 
and by good luck addressed himself to one who traded 
in diamonds. 1 his trader having ascertained from the 
peasant the place where he had found the stone, was 
much surprised to see a diamond of such a weight, 


mis Quoted as though he said the mines were but 2 leagues from GoU 
con da, whereas he says 2 miles from the temporary town, containing 
100,000^persons, which had grown up in connection with the mines* 
He says that they were closed for a time, in consequence of a demand 
made by the Mogul for a r/yse {Le. 3 lbs. English) of the finest diamonds. 
Ilw farmer paid the King 300,000 pagodas^ say ,£120,000, per annum 
for the mine, the King retaining ail stones above 10 carats. This sum 
is possibly an exaggeration—wdfe Purchase Pilgrims. , 1626, vol v, p. 
rocs, there is, as already stated, an account of the diamond mines of 
Golconda and Bijapur in the Phil. Trans, % voL xii, No, 136, 167;. 
Ruins of houses, etc., and old mines are still to be seen at Kollur* (See 
Kislna Manual, pp, 170 and 244.) 

1 t.e, the Kistnd, crossed on the route from Raolconda (/>. 
Ramuikota) to Golconda (see p. 69), 

I fic probable explanation of this is that the diamond-bearing 
strata do not extend far up the slope. 

1 his term was applied to natural octahedra and other modifica¬ 
tions of the cube which the diamond assumes. 
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especially because, before that, the largest that had 
been seen did not exceed 10 or 12 carats. 1 

I he noise of this new discovery quickly spread 
abroad throughout all the country, and some persons 
of wealth in the town commenced to mine in this land, 
where they found, and where they still find, large stones 
in greater abundance than in any other mine,* There 
are found here at present, 1 say, a quantity of stones 
h om to up to 40 carats, and sometimes indeed much 
larger ; but among others the great diamond which 
weighed 900 carats before cutting* which Mir Jumla 
presented to Aurangzeb, 9 as 1 have elsewhere related, 
was obtained from the mine. 

But if this mine of Kollur is of importance on 
account of the number of large stones which are found 
there, it is a misfortune that* as a rule, these stones 
are not clear, and that their water contains indications 

1 Hus statement is quite incorrect, as will be seen in Appendix L 
In the paper in the PkiL Tnms which has just been referred to, the 
largest diamonds are said to have been obtained at the mine of Cumire, 

Wajra Kurur in Bellary, where some of a seise {seer?) weight = 

9 ounces troy, or 8 ii pagodas y were reported to have been discovered. 
Ibis mine, though unknown to Tavernier, had been taken possession 
of by Mir Jumla about the year 1640 ? Probably there is some mistake 
in the weight. 

In the same paper this Kollur mine is called Quolure, it is said £0 have 
been the first mine used in the Kingdom, but was then nearly exhausted. 
Many of the diamonds found there were well formed and pointed, and 
of good lively white water, others were yellow, brown, etc, and had a 
greenish transparent skin. The weights ranged from 6 to a mangelin 
up to 5 or 6, and even rarely io, 15 or 20 mangelins each. In conse* 
quence of its exhaustion* the King permitted the mine at Melwillee, i,c, 
Mulavilly or MuliHi, to be regularly worked in the year 1673. 

Ibis statement contains two mistakes. The stone was presented 
by Mir Jumla to Shdh jahdn, not to Aurangzeb, and in three other 
places Tavernier gives its weight as 900 rati? or upwards, not carats ; the 
LiUer misprint has unfortunately often been quoted, (Sec Appendix I.) 








of the quality of the soil where they are found. If 
the soil is marshy and humid, the stone tends to black¬ 
ness ; if it is reddish, it tends to red, and so with the 
other conditions, sometimes towards green, sometimes 
towards yellow, just as there is diversity of soil in the 
area between the town and the mountain* Upon the 
majority of these stones, after they are cut, there 
always appears a kind of grease which necessitates 
one always carrying a handkerchief in the hand in 
order to wipe them. 

As regards the water of the stones, it is to be 
remarked that instead of, as in Europe, where we 
employ daylight for the examination of stones in the 
rough {brutes^ and, so, carefully judge of their water 
and any flaws which they may contain, the Indians use 
the night; and in a hole which they excavate in a wall, 
one foot square, they place a lamp with a large wick, 
by the light of which they judge of the water and the 
cleanness of the stone, holding it between their fingers. 
The water which they term fl celestial” is the worst of 
all, and it is impossible to ascertain whether it is 
present while the stone is in the rough. But little 
though it may be apparent on the mill, the never-failing 
test for correctly ascertaining the water is afforded by 
conveying the stone under a leafy tree, and in the 
green shadow one can easily detect if it is blue* 

The first time l was at this mine there were close 
upon 60,000 persons who worked there, including men, 
women, and children, who are employed in diverse 
ways, the men in digging, the women and children in 
carrying earth, for they search for the stones at this 
mine in an altogether different manner from that 
practised at Ramulkota, 
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After the miners have selected the place where 
they desire to work, they smooth down another spot 
dose by, and of equal or rather greater extent, around 
which they erect an enclosing wall of two feet In 
height. 

At the base of this little wall they make openings, at 
every two feet, for the escape of the water, which they 
close till it is time for the water to be drawn off. This 
place being thus prepared, all who are about to engage 
in the search assemble, men, women, and children, 
together with their employer and a party of his relatives 
and friends. l ie brings with him a figure in stone of 
the god whom they worship, which being placed 
standing on the ground, each prostrates himself three 
times before it, their priest, however, offering up the 
prayer, This prayer being finished, he makes a 
particular kind of mark upon the forehead of each one 
with a paste composed of saffron and gum, in order 
that it may sustain seven or eight grains of rice, which 
he places upon it. Next, having washed their bodies 
with the water which each of them carries in a vessel, 
they place themselves in ranks to eat that which is 
presented at the feast given by their employer at the 
beginning of their work, in order to give them courage 
and induce them to acquit themselves faithfully. This 
feast merely consists of a portion of rice to each, which 
is distributed by the Brahmin , because every idolater 
can eat what is served to him by the hands of the 
priests. There are among them some so superstitious 
that they will not even eat what is prepared by their 
own wives, and prefer to cook for themselves. 1 The 
plate upon which the rice is placed is made of the 

1 This is, I believe, still true of some eastes, 

AtV 
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-leaves of a tree attached together ; to some extent they 
resemble our walnut leaves. 1 To each there is also 
given about a quarter of a pound of melted butter in 
a little cup of copper, with some sugar. 

The repast being finished, each commences to 
work, the men to excavate the earth, and the women 
and children to carry it to the place which has been 
prepared as I have above said. They excavate to 10, 
12, or 14 feet in depth, but when they reach water 
there is nothing more to hope for. All the earth being 
carried to this place, men, women, and children raise 
the water with pitchers from the hole which they have 
excavated, and throw it upon the earth which they 
have placed there, in order to soften it, leaving it thus 
for one or two days, according to the tenacity of the 
clay, until it assumes the condition of soup. This 
being done, they open the holes which they made in 
the wall to let off the water, then they throw on more, 
so that all the slime may be removed, and nothing 
remain but sand. It is a kind of day which requires 
to be washed two or three times. They then leave all 
to be dried by the sun, which is quickly effected on 
account of the great heat. They have a particular 
kind of basket made something like a winnowing fan, 
in which they place the earth, which they agitate as 
we do when winnowing grain, '['he fine part is blown 
away, and the coarse stuff which remains is subse¬ 
quently replaced on the ground. 

All the earth having been thus winnowed, they 

1 In Western Bengal these would be the leaves of the Sdl, Shorea 
robu$ta % Grertn, the giant creeper, Bauhinia vaklit > W. and A., or the 
Dhdk or FtiimSy Buie a frondosa Roxb. I cannot say what species would 
he used in the region referred to by Tavernier* 
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spread it with a rake and make it as level as possible. 
They then all stand together on the earth, each with a 
large baton of wood like a huge pestle, half a foot wide 
at the base, and they pound the earth, going from one 
end to the other, always pounding each part two or 
three times ; they then again place it in the baskets 
and winnow, as they did on the first occasion, after 
which they spread it out again and range themselves 
on one side to handle the earth and search for 
the diamonds, in which process they adopt the same 
method as at Ramulkota. Formerly, instead of using 
wooden pestles for pounding the earth, they pounded 
it with stones, and it was that method which produced 
so many flaws in the diamonds. 

As for the royalties which are paid to the King, 
the annual wages to the miners for their work, and the 
presents which are given to them when they find any 
large stone which they carry to the master whom they 
serve, all are the same as at the Ramulkota mine. 1 
No one hesitated formerly to purchase diamonds which 
had a green crust on the surface, because when cut 
they proved to be white and of very beautiful water. 

About thirty or forty years ago a mine situated 
between Kollur and Ramulkota 2 was discovered, but 
the King ordered it to be closed on account of fraud, as 
[ shall explain in a few words. Stones were found in 
it which had this green crust, beautiful and transparent, 
they were even more beautiful than the others, but 
when one attempted to grind them they broke in pieces. 

I Vide p. 59 - 

- I have else where suggested (see Economic Geology of India , p, 16) 
that this mine was situated near DamArapAd and Malawaram on the 
Kistna in Lat. 16* 35', Long. 79 * 3 ^, where old excavations are still to 
be seen. 
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■'Whenever they were ground by another stone of 
the same quality which had been found in the same 
mine they submitted to the grinding without breaking, 
but were unable to bear the wheel, upon which they 
immediately flew into pieces. It is on this account 
that one is careful not to buy those which have been 
ground in this way, through fear of their breaking, and 
it is, as I said, on account of the deceptions which have 
been practised with these stones that the King ordered 
the mine to be closed, 1 

While the Messrs. Fremlin and Francis Breton 
were Presidents at Surat on behalf of the English 


Company, a jew named Edward Ferdinand, a free 
merchant, that is to say not subject to any Company, 
combined with these two gentlemen to purchase a 
stone, a short time after the mine was discovered, 
This stone was clean and of good form, and weighed 
42 carats, 3 Edward went to Europe, and Messrs, 
Fremlin and Breton placed the stone in his hands 
to sell to the best advantage, and render an account to 
them. On his arrival at Leghorn a he showed it to 


1 A little known but very important paper on the diamond mines of 
Golconda, of which twenty-three arc named, and of Visapore, t\e. Bijapur, 
of which fifteen arc named, is to be found in the Pint, Trans, , No, 136, 
June 25, 1677, voL xii, p. 907. The anonymous author must have been 
in that part of India within ten or fifteen years of Tavernier's last visit. 
It is but quite recently that I found this paper, unfortunately too late 
to make the full use to which it might have been put in these footnotes. 
It contains names which have long puzzled me owing to the confused 
way in which they have been introduced into the literature of the sub¬ 
ject, It has been referred to already on pp, 54 and 74, and will be 
quoted again in Appendix II. 

* The extent to which investments in diamonds for themselves and 
their friends in England were made by English officials at a later period 
Is very fully brought out in the letters recently published by Colonel Yule 
in Ms account of the Pitt diamond {See Hedge's Diary , Hakluyt Society). 
:i Ligorne in the original. 
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sortie jew friends, who offered him 2 5 ,ooo puisfY&s 1 for 
it. But as he asked 30,000 he was unable to let 
them have it, and took it to Venice to get it cut. It 
was well cut, without any injury, but upon being put 
upon the wheel it was immediately broken into nine 
pieces. I myself was on one occasion deceived by one 
of these stones, which weighed 2 carats; it broke into 
small pieces on the wheel when it was only half 
finished. 

1 Say ,£5625. 









CHAPTER XVII 

A continuation of the Authors Journeys to the 
Diamond Mines 


I come to the third mine, which is the most ancient of 
all, and is situated in the Kingdom of Bengal, You 
may call it by the name of Squmelpour, 1 which is a 
large town near to which the diamonds are found, or 
rather by the name Kqel, which is that of the river in 
the sand of which they are found. The country 
through which this river has its course belongs to a 
Raja who was formerly a tributary' of the Great 
Mogul, having withdrawn from his allegiance during 
the wars between ShAh JahAn and Jahangir his 
father. Immediately on his coming to the throne 

1 Among a host of writers of this century, so far as I know, Karl 
Ritter {Erdkunde Asicn) and Francis Buchanan {in Martin's Eastern 
India, voL i, p, 535) alone suggested that this locality was not to be 
identified with another diamond locality, Samba]pur on the Mahinadi, 
in the Central Provinces. I have been able to show that it was situated 
in the District of Lojh^rdagd and subdivision of Pahimnu in Chut id 
Nagpur, and that the Gouel river is identical with the Koel, which 
traverses that District. It joins the Sone not far from the fortress of 
Rohtds. and so its waters find their way northwards to the Ganges* It 
is probable that both Sambalpur and Soumelpour derive their names 
from the Stmul tree {Bombax), and about the site which I assign to 
the latter there are the remains of an old town called SemaR—-Lac 33° 
35 and Long, 84° 21' E. As the available details regarding these 
long forgotten mines are too long for a footnote, they will be found in 
an Appendix at the end of this volume. 
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Shah Jahan sent to demand tribute from this Raja, 
both for the present and the past; and the Raja, as 
his property was not sufficient to discharge the whole, 
quitted the country and fortified himself together with 
his subjects in the mountains. Upon the news of the 
refusal which the Raja first made, Shah Jaiian, who 
did not know that he purposed to hide, but believed 
that lie intended to defend himself, sent an army into 
his country, where he was persuaded that he would 
find an abundance of diamonds. It happened other¬ 
wise, however, for those who were sent into the country 
of the Raja found neither diamonds, inhabitants, nor 
food, the Raja having ordered all the grain which his 
subjects could not carry with them to be burnt, and 
this was so effectually done that the greater portion 
of Shah J ah An's army perished of famine. The final 
result of the matter was, that the Raja returned to his 
country on agreeing to pay a light annual tribute to 
the Great Mogul. 

The following is the route to be followed front 
Agra to this mine :— 

From Agra to H ala has (AllahAbAd) . 13 ® 

„ Halabas to Ban AROtfs (Benares) . 33 .. 

,, Banarqus to Saseron (Sasseram) . 4 „ 

From Agra to Sasseram 1 you travel eastwards, 

1 This route is also given in Book I, chap, viii, pp. 113 to 120, but 
the details are very different. In the first place Sasseram and the large 
town are here misplaced. The latter is probably the Gourmabad, i.e. 
the Khumidbdd, of p. 120, but the distance, which theic amounts to 27 
coss, is here stated to be only 21 cess. The true distance is about ;3 
miles. After Khurmdbdd, not before it, Sasseram comes as the next 
stage, distant 4 cess, the true distance being 12 mites ; but after it again 
the distance to Rohtis is understated at 4 Cess, it being really about 24 
miles. These discrepancies may be explained by the fact that Tavernier 
docs not appear to have gone to Rohtis from Sasseram. If he visited 
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but between Sasseram and the mine you turn to the 
south and come first to a large town —21 co$s, This 
town belongs to the Raja of whom I have just spoken , 
to whom the country belongs which is traversed by the 
river in which the diamonds are found. 

After this town one reaches a fortress called Rohtas 1 
—4 coss* It is one of the strongest places in Asia, 
situated upon a mountain having six great bastions and 
twenty-seven pieces of cannon, with three trenches full 
of water where there are good fish. There is but a 
single path by which to ascend the mountain, where 
there is a plain of half a league or so in area, where 
corn and rice are. cultivated. There are more than 
twenty springs which Irrigate the soil, and all about 
the mountain from the base to the top there are preci¬ 
pices covered for the most part with forests. The Rajas 
ordinarily held this fortress with from 700 to 800 men, 
but it at present belongs to the Great Mogul, who ac¬ 
quired it by the skill of that great Captain Mir JumlA 
of whom I have so often had occasion to speak. The 
last Raja left three sons who betrayed each other; the 
eldest was poisoned, the second attached himself to 
the court of the Great Mogul, who gave him the 
command of 4000 horse, and the youngest maintains 
his position in the country by paying tribute like his 
father. All the Kings of India, successors of Tamer¬ 
lane, have besieged this place without being able to 

it and the diamond mine, as is probable, ho almost certainly did so 
from Patna, in which neighbourhood he was for some time in 1640 and 
again in 1665*6, {See Index.) 

1 Ro 4 as in the original—Rohtdsgarh, Lat, 24^ 30', Long, 83* 

55 50L {See Sir W. W, Hunter's Statistical Account of Bengal y vol 
xii, pp, 209-212.) There are also detailed descriptions and plans in 
Montgomery Martin's Eastern Asia, vot ), p. 432. 
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take it, and indeed two of these Kings died in the eity 

of Sasseram. 

From the Fortress of RohtAs to Soumelpour it is 
30 coss . 

Soumelpour 1 is a large town with houses built of 
clay only, and thatched with the branches of the 
cocoa-nut tree. 11 These thirty coss traverse forests 
which are dangerous, because the thieves, who know 
that merchants do not visit the mine without carrying 
money, attack them sometimes for the purpose of 
murdering them. 3 The Raja lives at half a coss dis¬ 
tance from the town, and his dwelling is in tents placed 
on an eminence. The Koel passes the fort, and it is 
in this river that the diamonds are found. It comes 
from the high mountains to the south and loses its 
name in the Ganges . 4 

This is the manner in which diamonds are sought 
for in this river. After the great rains are over, that is 
to say usually in the month of December, the diamond 
seekers await the conclusion of the month of January, 
when the river becomes low, because at that time, in 
many parts, it is not more than two feet deep, and 
much of the sand is left uncovered. Towards the 

1 This name is left In its original form in the text, as its identification 
with Semali t although most probable, has not been absolutely proved. 

s Although the cocoa-nut has been observed nearly as far inland as 
this locality, I do not think there are any in that part of the country 
now. It is possible that the leaves of the Tal palm (H&rassm ftabilU- 
formtSy Linn,) are meant* 

% Descendants of the thieves belonging to the Dorn tribe still roam 
about Paldmau. Out of three occasions when my camp was robbed dur¬ 
ing seventeen years 1 travelling in India, two were in this district and 
the third not very far from its limits. 

4 It joins the Sonc, which flows into the Ganges. It is possible 
that Pliny’s mention of the Ganges as yielding precious stones may be 
connected with this fact. 
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end of January or commencement of February from 
the town of Soumelpour and ■ also from another town 
which is 20 coss higher up the same river, and 
from some small villages on the plain, about Sooo 
persons of both sexes and of all ages capable of 
working assemble. 

Those who are expert know that the sand contains 
diamonds beneath, when they find small stones in 
it which resemble those we call “thunder stones.” 1 
They commence to search in the river at the town of 
Soumelpour and proceed up-stream to the mountains * 
where it takes its rise, which are situated about 
50 coss from the town. 2 In the places where they 
believe there are diamonds they excavate the sand 
in the following manner. They encircle these places 
with stakes, fascines, and clay, in order to remove 
the water and dry the spot, as is done when it is 
intended to build the pier of a bridge, They then 
take out the sand, but do not excavate below the depth 

1 It is to be noted in reference to these u pierres de tonnemj* which 
I take to be ferruginous concretions, that in tlie Tuzukd-Jakdngiri as 
translated by Blochman (J, A. S. B., vol, xl, p* 114) there occurs 
the following passage : “ When the river contains little water, tumuli and 
hollows are formed. The diamond diggers know from experience that 
those tumuli contain diamonds over which msects(?), called by the Hindus 
jhinga^ hover.” It seems just possible that the term “jhinga n (shrimps?) 
may in this instance have been applied technically to the particular kind 
of pebbles which Tavernier denominated as above, and that the lam Mr. 
Blochman was unaware of the technical application ei the term, 

* The distance of the source of the river is here very much over¬ 
stated, but by crossing the watershed, the Sank river is met with* and in it 
diamonds used to be found, {Vide map in Appendix III.) The sources 
of these rivers are close to one another, and there the diamond stratum 
should be looked for. Unfortunately I had not made this identification 
of Tavernieris site when traversing that part of the country, and there 
is, so far as I know, no local tradition of diamonds having been found 
in the Rod. 





of two feet. All this sand is carried and spread upon 
a large place prepared on the banks of the river and 
surrounded by a low Avail of a foot and a half high, or 
thereabouts. They make holes at the base, and when 
they have filled the enclosure with as much sand as 
they think proper, they throw water upon it, wash it 
and break it, and afterwards follow the same method as 
is adopted at the mine which I have above described. 

It is from this river that all the beautiful points 
come which are called points waives 1 (natural points), 
but a large stone is rarely found there. It is now 
many years since these stones have been seen in 
Europe, in consequence of which many merchants 
have supposed that the mine has been lost, but it is 
not so ; it is true, however, that a long time has elapsed 
since anything has been obtained in this river on 
account of the wars.® 

f have spoken elsewhere of another mine of 
diamonds in the Province of Carnatic, which Mir 
Juan A, General-in-Chief and Prime Minister of State 
of the King of Golconda, commanded to be closed, 8 
not wishing that it should be worked further, because 
the stones from it, or rather from these six mines (for 

1 I.e. diamonds having crystalline facets and angles. (Sec p. 73.) 

a From this circumstantial account it would seem probable that 
Tavernier visited this locality himself during his stay at Patna in 1640 
or in 1666. The statement on p, 53 that he had visited the four 
mines which he describes and one of the two river washings is puzzling, 
because, if Gandikot is to be classed as one of the mines, then he 
describes none of the river washings, as he calls Soumelpour the third 
“ mine 11 on p. Si. 

See Book l t chap, xviii. This appears to be a different case from 
that mentioned on p. 78, where the green crust and friability of the 
diamonds caused the mines to be dosed. It is probably the one which 
Mir JumM told Tavernier of at Gandikot. (See vol i, p + 288.) 
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there are six of them, close to one another) were ail 
black or yellow, and not one of good water. 

There is, finally, in the Island of Borneo, 1 the 
largest of all the islands in the world, a river called 
Succadan, in the sand of which beautiful stones are 
found, which have the same hardness as those of the 
river Koki,, or of the other mines of which I have 
made mention. 

General Vandime once sent six of them, of 3 to 4 


carats each, from Batavia to me at Surat, and he 
believed that they were not so hard as those from other 
mines, in which he was mistaken, because there is no 
difference in that respect; it was in order to ascertain 
the fact that he sent them to me. When I was at Batavia 
one of the chief officers of the Company showed me 
a point naive of 25 ),- carats, a perfect stone, obtained 
in this river of Succadan. But at the price which he 
told me it had cost him he had paid more than 50 
per cent more than I should have been willing to buv 


1 In 1609 Captain John Saris found a considerable trade being 
carried on at Soekadana in the diamonds which he says were found in 
great abundance there and in the river Lave. He says they were 
obtained, a* pearls are, by diving. 1 think it well to refer here to a 
footnote to Lmschotens* Travels {Hakluyt Society^ voL ii, p, 134), where 
Mr. Tide gives an explanation of a statement, first made, I believe, 
by Garcia de Orta, that diamonds were found at Taniapura in Malacca. 
Here Malacca, it seems, means Borneo, and Taniapura stands for Tand- 
jongpura, There is hardly a work on precious stones which docs not 
erroneously cite Malacca as a diamond locality. 1 have been informed 
by Mr. D. F, A, Hervey that Tanjongpura is situated about 30 miles 
up the river Fdwan in the northern portion of the Mi'ttan District, 
adjoining Soekadana, according to De Cambee’s Netherlands India 
Maps, The question of the distribution and mode of occurrence of 
diamonds in Borneo, though now well understood, is too large to enter 
upon here. Probably the best account is by Dr* Theodor PoscwUr* 
(Vide Milk a * d. Jaltrh * d Kgt Ung * Geolog. Amt , Bd* vii f 18S5 ; see 
Appendix*) 
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it for. It is true that I have always heard that these 
stones are very dear. The principal reason which has 
prevented me from going to this river of Borneo is 
that the Queen of the Island does not allow foreigners 
to carry away the stones, and there are great difficulties 
in conveying them thence—the insignificant number 
which are carried away secretly are sold at Batavia, 
I shall be asked, without doubt, why I only mention 
the Queen of Borneo, and not the King. The 
reason is that in this Kingdom it is the women who 
govern and not the men, because the people are so 
particular about having for their sovereign a legiti¬ 
mate heir to the throne that the husband not being 
certain that the children which he believes to have had 
by his wife are his very own, and the wife being, on 
the contrary, quite certain that the children are hers, 
they prefer to have a woman for their ruler, to whom 
they give the title of Queen, her husband being her 
subject, and not having more power than that which 
she chooses to confer upon him/ 

1 Descent by the mother’s side obtains in some other Oriental 
countries, and is observed among the Hairs of Malabar, 




The different kinds of Weights for weighing Diamonds 
at the Mines; the kinds of Gold and Silver in circu¬ 
lation ; the routes by which one is able to travel; 
and the rule in use for the estimation of the Prices 
of Diamonds. 


1 come now to some details as to the traffic in 
diamonds, and in order that the reader may under¬ 
stand easily—believing that no one has previously 
written of this matter 1 —I shall speak in the first 
instance of the different kinds of weights which are in 
use, both at the mines and in other places in Asia. 

At the mine of Ramulkota they weigh by man¬ 
gel ins, and the mangclin is equal to i| carats, that is 
to say, 7 grains.' 

At the mine of (Gaki 3 or) Kollur the same 
weights are used. 

At the mine of Soumklpour in Bengal they weigh 
by ratis, and the rati is ^ths of a carat, or 3^ grains.' 

1 In this Tavernier was mistaken, several Portuguese writers having 
treated of this subject before his time. 

2 Seven modern diamond grains — 5 -55 grains troy, the proportion 
being 3.17 troy grains to the carat of 4 diamond grains. 

5 See p, 72 for meaning of Gam. 

4 This ( — 2,77 troy grains) was the pearl ratt\ much greater than the 
ordinary mh\ which varied from 1.7 5 to grains troy, or even more, 

(See on this point vol i, Appendix, and Preface, vol. ii for correction.) 
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J his last weight is used throughout the whole of the 
Empire of the Great Mogul. 

In the Kingdoms of Golconda and Bijapur man- 
gchns are also used, but the maitgelm in these places is 
only r f carats. 1 The Portuguese use the same weight 
name in Goa, but it is then equal to only 5 grains, 2 

1 come now to the kinds of money with which 
diamonds are purchased in India. 

Firstly, in the Kingdom of Bengal, in the terri¬ 
tories of the Raja of whom t have spoken, as they are 
included in the dominion of the Great Mogul, pay¬ 
ment is made in. rupees. 

At the two mines" which are in the Kingdom of 
Bijapur, in the neighbourhood of Ramulkota, pay¬ 
ment is made in the new pagodas which the King 
coins in his own name, being entirely independent 
o! the Great Mogul, I he new pagoda does not 
always bear the same value, for sometimes it is valued 
at 3^ rupees, 1 sometimes more and sometimes less, 
according as it is elevated or depressed by the state of 
tiade, and according as the money-changers arrange 
matters with the Princes and Governors. 

At the mine of Kollur (or Gani), which belongs to 
the King of Golconda, payment is made in new pagodas 
of equal value with those of the King of Bijapur. But 
one has to buy them sometimes at from 1 to 4 per cent 
premium, because they are of better gold, and because 
the merchants do not accept others at this mine. 

1 It. 4.36 troy grains. These weights and their modern equiva¬ 
lents are discussed in voi. i, Appendix. Elsewhere Tavernier seems to 
imply that Ramulkota being in Bijapur, this mamgtlin was used there. 
s I.e , 3,962 troy grains, 

3 The second mine here referred to was possibly the one mentioned 
as having been closed (see p. 78 «.) 1 j £ _ toid. 

\vt 






These pagodas are made by the English and Dutch, 
who have obtained from the King, either by agreement 
or by force, permission to manufacture them, each in 
their own fortress- And those of the Dutch cost i or 
2 per cent more than those of the English, because 
they are of better quality, and the miners also much 
prefer them. But as the majority of the merchants 
are influenced by the false reports that the people at 
the mine are unsophisticated and almost savages, and 
that, moreover, the routes from Golconda to the mines 
are very dangerous, they generally remain at Gol¬ 
conda, where those who work the mines have their 
correspondents to whom they send the diamonds. 
Payments are made there with old pagodas , well worn, 
and coined many centuries ago by different Princes, who 
reigned in India before the Muhammadans gained a 
footing in the country* These old pagodas are worth 
4^ rupees, 1 z\e. i rupee more than the new, a!though 
they do not contain more gold, and consequently do 
not weigh more; this will be a cause of astonishment 
if I do not explain the reason. It is that the Shroffs 
or Changers, In order to induce the King not to have 
them recoined, pay him annually a large sum, because 
they themselves thereby derive a considerable profit; 
for the merchants never receive these pagodas with¬ 
out the aid of one of these Changers to examine them, 
some being defaced, others of low standard* others of 
short weight, so that if one accepted them without this 
examination he would lose much, and would have the 
trouble to return them, or perhaps lose from i to even 
5 or 6 per cent, in addition to which he must pay the 
Shroffs £th per cent for their trouble. When you pay 

1 I.€. i os. ifd. 







the miners, they will also only receive these pagodas in 
presence of the Changer, who points out to them the 
good and had, and again takes his : (th per cent. But 
to save time, when you desire to make a payment of 
1000 or 2000 pagodas , the Changer, when receiving 
his dues, encloses them in a little bag, on which he 
places his seal, and when you wish to pay a merchant 
tor his diamonds you take him, with the bag, to the 
Changer, who, seeing his own seal intact, assures him 
that he has examined all the coins, and will be respon¬ 
sible if any do not prove good. 

As for rupees, the miners take indifferently those 
of the Great Mogul and those of the King of Gol- 
conda, because those coined by this King would have 
been the coinage of the Great Mogul if these 
monarchs had remained on good terms. 

I he natives of India have more intelligence and 
subtlety than one thinks. As the pagodas are small, 
thick pieces of gold of the size of the nail of the little 
fmger, and as it is impossible to clip them without it 
being apparent, they bore small holes in them aU 
round, from whence they extract 3 or 4 so/s value of 
gold dust, and they close them with such skill that 
there is no appearance of the coins having been touched. 
Moreover, if you buy anything in a village, or when 
you cross a river, if you give the boatmen a rupee, 
they immediately kindle a fire and throw the rupee 
Into it, from whence if it Comes out white they accept 
it, but if black they return it; for all the silver in 
India is of the highest quality, and that wdiich is 
brought from Europe has to be taken to the mint to 
be recoined. I say also that those are very much 
deceived (as a merchant tried to make me believe in 








my first journey) who imagine that it answers to take 
to the mines spices, tobacco, mirrors, and other trifles 
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of that kind to barter for diamonds; for I have fully 
proved the contrary, and am able to assert that the 
merchants at the mine w'ho sell the diamonds require 
good gold, and the best too. 


Now let us say something as to the routes to be 
followed to the mines. Some modern rather fabulous 
accounts represent them to be, as I have said, danger¬ 
ous and difficult, and frequented by tigers, lions, 1 ant! 
barbarous people; but I have found them altogether 

different !rom what they were represented to be_ 

without wild beasts, and the people full of good will 
and courtesy to strangers. 


As for Golconda, one need know but little of the 
map to be cognisant of its position ; but from Golconda 
to Ramulkota, where the principal mine is, the route 
is less known, and this is the one which I followed. 
The measure of distance in this country is the gos, and 
a go$ is equal to 4 French leagues. 2 
From Golconda to Ganapour 8 . . . r 

,, Canapour to Parquel (Boorgul) . 2^ 

,, Parquel to Cakenol (Koadgul 4 ) . . 1 

,, Cakenol to Canol-Candanor (Kundanqol) 3 
„ Canol-Candanor to Seta pour 8 . , 1 

,, Setapour to the river (i.e. KjstnA) . . 2 


1 Lions are not likely to have occurred so far south in India in 
TavemicFs lime. 

/If. to say about 8 miles. (See vol i, Appendix, p. 420,) 

3 Canapour has not been identified; it was probably near Narkodd 
of the Atlas Sheet. The identifications of some of the localities on this 
route published in Jour. As, Soc. % t88i, vol i, part ip, 219, as my 
informant included places off the true route, prove to be incorrect. 

4 Koadgul is to miles from Roorgul and 24 from Kundanool 
b Setapour does not appear on the Atlas Sheet 
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This river is the boundary between the Kingdoms 

of Golconda and Bijapur. 

From River to Alpour (Alumpur) 

„ Alpour to Carol (Karnul) . . -f 

,, Canol to Raolconda (Ramulkota) where 

the mine is . . . . . ■ 2 h 

Thus in all it is 17 gos, or 68 French leagues from 
Golconda to the mine. 1 

From Golconda to the mine of Colour, or Gani, 2 
it is 1 gos, which amounts to 55 of our leagues. 

From Golconda to Almaspinde (Almasgooda ?). 3 I- 

,, Almaspinde to Kaper (?) . . , .2 

,, Kaper to Montecouk (Moonoogodoo) . 2^ 

,, Montecour to Naze 1, par (Nagoolpad) . 2 

,, Nazelpar to Eligada (Lingalla ?) . . 

,, Eligada to Sarvakon (Sukrawaram) . 1 

„ Sarvaron to Mellaserou (Mailacheroo) 1 
„ Mellaserou to Ponocour (?) 3 . . . if 

Between Ponocour and Co clour or Gani (Kol- 
ujr) there is only the river 4 to cross. 

1 This route crossed two rivers, namely the main stream of the 
Kistnd and its tributary the Tungabliadra, Alumpur being: situated in 
the fork between, and Karnul being on the south bank of the Tunga- 
bbadra. The total of these distances, as printed, is £4^ gos f which at 
4 leagues to the gos would be equal to 5 8 leagues. The true distance 
by this route would be about 135 miles, which is equal lo the 17 ges % 
or 68 leagues. Hence some of the stages must be understated, 

2 See p. 72, where it is shown that Gani (Kiin-i) is only a Persian 
prefix signifying “mine of,” and that Contour is identified with Kollur 
on the Kistnrt, 

3 The total of these distances is 1 5^ (not 13 j) go$ y which, as above, 
would be equal to 61 leagues. The distance of the first stage is 
evidently wrong, being in reality only about 10 miles. The distance by 
the route given in Book 1 , chap, xi, is 76 cost. 

4 Thu river here mentioned b the Kistnd, and Ponocour must have 
been in the position of Vellutar. Vellatoor, lower down the Kistna, is 
quite distinct. 
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cvtn THE ['RICE OF DIAMONDS 

come now to an important subject which is little 
understood in Europe. 

Rule for ascertaining the proper price of a Diamond of 
whatsoever weight it may, be, from 3 np to and 
above 100 carats. 

1 do not mention diamonds below 3 carats, their 
price being sufficiently well known. 

It is first necessary to know what the diamond 
weighs, and next to see if it is perfect, whether it is 
a thick stone, square-shaped, and hat ing all its angles 
perfect; whether it is of a beautiful white water, and 
lively, without points, and without flaws. If it is a 
stone cut into facettes, which is ordinarily called “a 
rose,” it is necessary to observe whether the form is 
truly round or oval; whether the stone is well-spread, 
and whether it is not one of those lumpy stones; and, 
moreover, whether it is of uniform water, and is without 
points and flaws, as I described the thick stone. 

A stone of this quality, weighing 1 carat, is worth 
150 livres 1 or more, and supposing it is required to 
know the value of a stone of 12 carats of the same 
degree of perfection, this is how it is to be ascer¬ 
tained :— 

Square the 12, this amounts to 144; next multiply 

1 Say £1 1 : at is. 6d. to the iivre. Thevenot gives 15 to 16 

Aits as the price of stones of 1 or 2 mangellns, but those of 3 mangelins 
were worth at the rate of 30 &u$ the mangelin* ( Voy&gs ties Inties, 
Tans Ed.* 1684, p, 289,) As Thevenot gives the value of a mangelin 
at i.6 carats, 3 would be equal to 4.8 carats, and the price 90 icus % or 
£20: 53., while Taverniers valuation for a stone of 4.8 carats would be 
4.8 x 4,8 x 150^ 3456 livres =£259 : 4s* This enormous discrepancy 
must be due to a mistake by Thevenot, 
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144 by 150, ie, the price of x carat, and it amounts 
to 21,600 Imres — 

12 x 12 x 150— 21,60a 1 

This is the price of a diamond of 12 carats. 

But it is not enough to know the price of perfect 
diamonds only, one must know also the price of those 
which are not so; this is ascertained by the same rule, 
and on the basis of the price of a stone of 1 carat. 
This is an example— 

Suppose a diamond of 15 carats which is not 
perfect, the water being not good, or the stone badly 
shaped, or full of spots or flaws, A diamond of 
the same nature; of the weight of 1 carat, would not 
be worth more than 60 or 80 or 100 livres at the most, 
according to the beauty of the diamond. You must 
then square the weight of the diamond, 15 carats, 
and next multiply the product 125 by the value of the 
stone of x carat, which may for example be 80 livres , 
and the product, which is 10,000 2 livres r is the price of 
the diamond of 15 carats. 

It is easy to see from this the great difference in 

1 7 .j. ^1620, Whatever may have been the case, It is now- 
apparent that no hard and fast rule can be given to determine the 
selling value of diamonds, as it is subject to very great variations* 

Among other formula?, however, the following may be mentioned :— 

fL (m± 2) a where m = the number of carats, and a the value of 1. 

2 

This is given in Handbuih der EddsUin^ A, Schrauf, Vienna, A stone 
of 1 2 carats, similar in quality to that above given, so calculated, would 
be worth ^£94 5. 

2 £7$o. But this calculation, though represented graphically as a 
sum in figures, in the original, is wholly incorrect, as 15x15 = 225, 
not 125, and the product of its multiplication by 80 is 18,000 instead 
of 10,000 iivres % the value of the diamond consequently would be £ 13 50, 
In the edition of Tavernier of 1679, X find that this sum is correctly 
calculated as above. 








value between a perfect stone and one which is not so. 
For if this stone of 15 carats had been perfect, the 
second multiplication would be by 150, which is the 
price of a perfect stone of 1 carat, and then it would 
amount not to 10,coo livres t but to 33,750 livres , ie, to 
2 3*75 o1 livres more than an imperfect diamond of the 
same weight 

According to this rule, the following is the value 
of the two largest among the cut stones in the world— 
one of them in Asia belonging to the Great Mogul, 
the other in Europe belonging to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany— as will be seen by the subjoined figures. 

The Great Mogul’s diamond weighs 279 carats, 
is of perfect water, good form, and has only a small 
flaw which is in the edge of the basal circumference 
of the stone. 

Except for this flaw the first carat would be placed 
at 160 livres , but on that account I do not estimate it 
at more than 150, and so calculated according to the 
above given rule it reaches the sum of 11,723,278 
livres , r4 sols , and 3 Hards* If this diamond only 
weighed 2 79 carats, it would have been worth 11,676,150 
livres only, and thus these /gths are worth 47,128 
livres, 14 sols, 3 HardsJ 1 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany's diamond weighs 
1-39^ carats, is clear, and of good form, cut on all sides 
into facettes, and as the water tends somewhat to a 
citron colour, 3 I estimate the first carat at only 135 

1 Lt, 3531 :5a., and £1781 :5s. The former is correctly cal¬ 
culated, but the latter should be 33,750 ~ iS,000 livres ±*15,750 
livres **£ii5i : 5s. 

- These amounts are equivalent to £879,245 £875,711 : 5s., 

and £3534**3 : 1 £—the livre being is. 6 d, and the sal Qd. 

y This description and that in chap, xxii, as also the figure of 
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livres, from which the value of the diamond ought to 
be 2,608,335—that is to say, two million six hundred 
and eight thousand three hundred and thirty-five 

livres: 

In concluding the remarks which I have made in 
this chapter, I should say that in the language of the 
miners the diamond is called iri; 2 that in Turkish, 
Persian, and Arabic it is called almas* and that m 
all the languages of Europe it has no other name than 
diamond* 

This, then, in a few words is all that t have been 
able to discover with my own eyes in regard to this 
subject during the several journeys which I made to 
the mines; and if by chance some other has written 
or spoken of them before me, it can only have been 
from the reports which I have made of them. 1 

the stone, correspond in all important respects with the 14 Austrian 
yellow,now in the possession of the Emperor of Austria. Its weight 
is i 33^ Vienna carats according to Schrftuf, which would amount to 
134 French carats, the proportion in milligrams being 206.13 : 205.5, 
and not to 139J as stated in the work quoted below. The value of the 
stone has been variously estimated at .£40,000, £50,000, and even 
£155,682. (See The Great Diamonds of the Worlds by E. Streeter, 
London, 1 88 2, and Murray on the Diamond, Second Edition, London, 
1839,) The figure which the latter gives of the Matart diamond is really 
of Taverniers u Grand Duke," not so the figure purporting to be of itself 

1 The equivalent of 2,608,335 Uvres is £195,625 ■ 2 :6, 

2 Linschoten has iraa t both are from the Sanskrit kira 9 the term 
now- used in Hindustani, and some other languages in India. 

3 Altntls is believed to be closely related with the odamas of the 
Greeks and Romans- the latter term, however* does not appear to have 
been originally applied to the diamond but to corundum. 

4 It has already been shown that Mcthold had actually visited the 
mines before Tavernier, (See p. 72, >*,) And it is probable that 
Caesar Frederick had been at Ramulkota, which he describes, about the 
year 1 570. (See Hakluyt's Voyages.) 
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Concerning Coloured Stones and the places where they 
are obtained. 


There are only two places in the East where coloured 
stones are obtained, namely in the Kingdom of Pegu 
and in the island of Ceylon. The first is a mountain 
twelve days or thereabouts from Siren 1 in a north¬ 
east direction, and it is called Cafelan* 1 It is the 
mine from whence is obtained the greatest quantity of 
rubies, spindles or mothers of rubies, yellow topazes, 
blue and white sapphires, hyacinths, amethysts, and 
other stones of different colours. Among these hard 
stones others which are soft are found, and are called 
lac an L ' in the language of the country. These are 
not considered to be valuable. 

Siren is the name of the city where the King of 
Pegu resides, and Ava is the port of the Kingdom. 
From Ava to Siren you ascend the river in large flat 

1 Siren here is a mistake for Ava. Siriam or Syriam is a port 
on the Pegu river 6 miles E. of Rangoon. It was famous in con* 
nection with Portuguese dealings with Pegu, and was the site of an 
English factory in the seventeenth century, (See Anglo~Indian Glossary, ) 
In the second reference below it would seem that the names Sira: and 
Ava are transposed, as Ava was the capital and Syriam the port. 

- Jut, Kyatpyen. Its distance from Ava is about 70 miles. (See 
Map in voL i, and Appendix on Burmah ruby mines.) 

* Bacath This is possibly the Persian pdkand or b&kand y which 
signifies ruby. 
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boats, and it is a voyage lasting about sixty days. You 
cannot travel by land on account of the forests, which 
abound with lions, 1 tigers, and elephants. It is one of 
the poorest countries in the world ; nothing comes 
from it but rubies, and even they are not so abundant 
as is generally believed, seeing that the value does not 
amount to 100,000 dots* per annum. 

Among all these stones you would find it difficult 
to meet with one of good quality, weighing 3 or 4 
carats, because of the strict injunctions against allowing 
the removal of any which the King has not seen ; 
and he retains all the good ones which he finds among 
them. This is the reason why in all my journeys I 
have earned a sufficiently large profit by bringing 
rubies from Europe into Asia ; and ! very much 
doubt the story of Vincent le Blanc when he says 
that he has seen rubies in the King's palace as large 
as eggs. 3 

The following is the price of some rubies which 
might pass as of good quality. During my several 
journeys 1 saw them sold by merchants who came 
from the mine, while I was at Masulipatam and Gol- 
con da. AH rubies are sold by the weight called rati, 

1 Lions here, as elsewhere, must be understood as a figure of speech, 
since there are none in Bunnah. 

“ £22,500. In the year 1855 the revenue from the mines was 
estimated at from £12,500 to £15,000. Since the conquest of Upper 
Burmah these mines have, as is well known, been let for a term of years 
to an English Company. Further information will be found in an 
Appendix to this %'otume. 

a I cannot find this statement in the copy of Le 'Blanc’s Voyages 
which I possess, namely, the Paris Edition of 1648. Sir T. Roe speaks 
of a ruby weighing T3 tolas x or about 5^ oz., which was offered to 
Jahdngir for 5 lakhs of rupees by the Portuguese, but he offered only 
one lakh for it. (bee Journal^ Calcutta Edition, p. 32.) 
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which is 3I grains or |th of a carat; 1 and payment 
is made in the old pagodas, of which I have spoken 
in the preceding chapter — 

A ruby of i rati was sold for 20 pagodas. 


„ 2I ratis 

85 „ 

t* 3 i ** ” 

185 „ 

»» n »i 

450 » 

J i 5 n II 

525 .. 

u jj ,> 

920 a „ 

When a ruby exceeds 6 ratis ^ and is 

perfect, it is sold 


for whatever is asked for it, 

All the other coloured stones in this country are 
called by the name ruby, and are only distinguished by 
colour. 3 Thus in the language of Pegu the sapphire 
is a blue ruby, the amethyst a violet ruby, the topaz a 
yellow ruby, and so with the other stones. 

The dealers are so particular about their profit in 
trade that they will not show you a parcel of rubies, al¬ 
though they may be fine, unless you promise beforehand 
that in case you do not buy you will make them a small 
present—as a turban or a waistband; and when one 
acts some what liberally to them they show all their stock, 
and one can then transact some business with them. 

The other place in the East whence rubies and 
other coloured stones are obtained is a river in the 


1 Namely the pearl rati = 2,77 grs. troy (see Appendix to vol i, and 
Preface, vol. ii.) 

2 In other words, a ruby of 18 grains troy was sold for about 
^465 : 1 5s. — the rati being equal to 2.77 grains troy, and the pagoda 
to 1 os, ijd (See vol i, Appendix.) According to Mr. Streeter {Pre* 
do us Storus) rubies over a carat in weight vary in value from ,£20 to 
£\oo per carat at present, but he adds that no definite price can be 
given to aid the purchaser. 

1 A very legitimate system of nomenclature, as they are ail of the 
same chemical composition, viz. alumina or corundum* 
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island of Ceylon, 1 It comes from high mountains which 
are in the middle of the island, and as the rains greatly 
increase its size-—three or four months after they have 
fallen, and when the water is lowered, the poor people 
go to search amongst the sand, where they find rubies, 
sapphires, and topazes. The stones from this river are 
generally more beautiful and cleaner than those of Pegu. 

I forgot to remark that in the mountains which run 
from Pegu towards the Kingdom of Camboya s some 
rubies are found in certain places, but more ba/ass 
rubies 3 than others, many spinelles, sapphires, and 
topazes. There are gold mines in these mountains, 
and rhubarb * also comes from these places, which is 

1 In Ceylon sapphire is the variety of corundum most commonly 
found, but rubies are also sometimes met with. The annual average 
value of precious stones found in Ceylon is said to be about £ 1 0,000 at 
present, “ Stones of inferior kinds are found the beds of streams 
about Kandy, Nuwara-Eliya, Badutia, and some of the small rivers in 
the south ; but the more precious stones, such as the ruby, sapphire, 
topaz, alexandrite, and catseye, must be sought within a radius of 30 
or 40 miles from Ratnapura (the City of Gems), the capital of Saffragam, 
a district of the Western Province, though occasionally rubies are found 
in Uva.” (Sec Ceylon Colonial Guide.) 

e The mode of occurrence of rubies in Cambodia and Siam is not 
very well understood, but I have met with some references to the fact, 
which appears to be undoubted. Thus Crawfurd says they are found 
in hills at Chan-ta-bun in Lat 12 0 on the cast side of the Gulf. They 
constitute a rigidly-guarded royal monopoly, but are much inferior in 
quality to the Ava stones. ( Embassy > 410., London, 1828, p. 419.) 

* The distinction made by our author between ?* balass n rubies, and 
spinelles indicates that already in his time the name had been transferred 
from its true original application to spinelles—to rubies of a particular 
shade of colour, probably light, and resembling the spindle. (See vol, 
i, p. 383 «.) 

4 This was probably China rhubarb, which thus found an outlet to 
Europe Afterwards it mainly came through Russia. A very interesting 
account of the rhubarb trade from the earliest times, though Cambodia 
is not mentioned there, will be found in Flackiger and Huiibury’s 
PharmacQgr&phiOy Art. u Rhubarb." 
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y esteemed, because it does not spoil so quickly 
as that which grows in other parts of Asia. 

There are also in Europe two places from whence 
coloured stones are obtained, viz, in Bohemia and 
HUNGARY. In Bohemia there is a mine where flints 
of different sizes are found, some being as large as an 
egg, others the size of the fist, and on breaking them 
one finds in some of them rubies 1 as hard and as 
beautiful as those of Pegu. I remember being one 
day at Prague with the Viceroy of Hungary, in whose 
service I then was, as he washed his hands with 
General Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland, before 
silting at table, he saw on the General’s hand a ruby 
which he admired for its beauty. But he admired it 
much more when Wallenstein told him that the mine 
of these stones was in Bohemia ; and, in fact, at the 
Viceroy’s departure he presented him with about i oo 
of these flints in a basket. When we returned to 
Hungary the Viceroy had them all broken, and out of 
the whole of the flints there were only two in which 
rubies were found, one weighing about 5 carats and 
the other about 1 carat. 

As for Hungary, it has a mine from whence opals* 
are obtained ; they are not found in any other place in 
the world. 

Turquoise is only found in Persia, and is obtained 
in two mines. The one which is called “ the old rock ” 
is three clays’ journey from Meshed towards the 
north-west and near to a large town called Nicha- 

1 These rubies, so called, were doubtless only garnets. 

3 Inhere are early references to the occurrence of opal in India, blit 
X have never been able to identify any local source there, Hungary 
still retains pre eminence in this respect, but very beautiful opals are 
now found in Australia, 
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bourg; 1 the other, which is called 'the new, 1 is five days 1 
journey from it Those of the new are of an inferior 
blue, tending to white, and are little esteemed, and one 
may purchase as many of them as he likes at small cost. 
But for many years the King of Persia has prohibited 
mining in the “old rock 11 for any one but himself, 
because having no gold workers in the country besides 
those who work in thread, who are ignorant of the art 
of enamelling on gold, and without knowledge of 
design and engraving, he uses for the decoration of 
swords, daggers, and other work, these turquoises of 
the old rock instead of enamel, which are cut and 
arranged in patterns like flowers and other figures 
which the (jewellers) make. This catches the eye and 
passes as a laborious work, but it is wanting in design, 
As for the emerald, it is an #ncient error of many 
people to suppose that it was originally found in the 
East 2 [ became before the discovery of America they 

1 NishapUT in Meshed is the classic locality for the true Turquoise, 
Its mode of occurrence there will be found described in a paper by Mr. 
A, H. Schindler published in the Records of the GeoL Survey of India, 
voi. xvii, iS 84 3 p, 132, Vamb^ry hi his 11 Life, 1 * p. 290, also describes 
these mines. Turquoise has been found in some other places, as for 
instance in the Province of Ferghana at Mount Karumagar, 24 miles 
N.E, of Khojend. It occurs there in veins in a decomposed felspar 
porphyry, {Russian Central-Asia, by Henry Lansdcll, D.D,, p. 515.) 

* Tavernier appears to have been wholly unaware of the true source 
of the emerald in early times. Although common beryl is abundant in 
India the emerald does not appear to have been found there, though 
highly esteemed and well known at a very remote epoch. All records, 
and indeed many might be quoted since the times of the Ptolemies, 
point to certain mines in Egypt, especially at Mount Zabara on the Red 
Sea. as having afforded the supply. Prof, Maskelyn, Edb„ Rev , r866, 
p, 244, records that when this locality was visited by Sir G. Wilkinson 
he found several emeralds of pale and poor quality, The matrix was 
mica schist. Among other authors who have mentioned Egypt as 
supplying emeralds to India, the following are the principal i— Pliny, the 
Monk Cosmas, circa a,d. 543, Masudi, and the Muhammadan travellers 






were unable to think otherwise ], and likewise still the 
majority of jewellers and artisans, when they see an 
emerald of high colour inclining to black, are accustomed 
to call it an Oriental emerald, in which they are mis¬ 
taken J since the East has never produced them \. 1 I 
confess 1 have not been able to find the places in our 
Continent from whence these kinds of stones are 
obtained. But I am assured that the East has never 
produced them, neither on the mainland nor on the 
islands; and having made a strict inquiry during all 
my journeys, no one has beer, able to indicate any place 
in Asia where they are found, it is true that since 
the discovery of America some few rough stones have 
often been carried by the Southern Sea from Peru to 
the Philippine Islands, from whence they have been 
exported in due course to Europe; but that does 
not justify these being called "Oriental,” nor support 
the view that their source is situated in the East, 
since both before this discovery and this passage there 
was no want of emeralds for disposal throughout the 
whole of Europe, and because at present, having 
left this route, they are all conveyed by the North 
Sea (Atlantic) to Spain. 2 In the year 1660 I saw 30 

of the ninth century. The emeralds of Siberia do not appear to have 
been discovered before the present century. 

1 The above passages in italics do not occur in tlie 1676 Edition 
of Tavernier, but are in that of 1713. 

2 The foregoing passage is thus rendered in the Edition of 1713 1— 
“ 1 believe that long before that part of ihe world which is called the 
h \st Indies had been discovered, emeralds were earned from A da into 
Europe; but they came from mines in the Kingdom of Peru, For the 
Americans, before we had knowledge of them , trafficked in the Philippine 
Islands, where they carried gold and silver; but more silver than gold, 
as there was more profit on the one than the other, on account of t/ur 
abundance of gold mines in the East « To day this trade still continues, 
and the people of Peru go annually to the Philippines with two or three 
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per cent less price given in India for emeralds than 
they would be sold for in France. 

Out concerning this navigation and commerce 
between America and the Philippine Islands, it 
should be remarked that the Americans having 
arrived at these islands, 1 the people of Bengal 
Arakan, Pegu, Goa, and other places, carry thither 
all sorts of cloths, and a quantity of worked stones, as 
diamonds and rubies, with many manufactured articles 
of gold and silver, silken stuffs and Persian carpets. 
But it should be added that they are unable to sell 
anything directly to these Americans, but only to those 
who reside in the Manillas, and that they resell them 
again when the former have left. Similarly, if any one 
obtained permission to return from Goa to Spain by 
the Southern Sea he would be obliged to pay 80 or ioo 
per cent for transmitting money as far as the Philip¬ 
pines, without being allowed to buy anything, and to 
do the same from the Philippines as far as New Spain. 

[ This it is then which was done with the emeralds 
before the West Indies were discovered\ for they only 
came to Europe by this long way and tedious journey. 
All that were not fine remained in this country , and 
all those that were passed on into EuropeI\ 2 

vessels, wkitker thy only carry silver and a small quantity oj rough 
emeralds y and indeedfar some years they have ceased to carry the emeralds, 
sending them all to Europe by the Northern Sea” 

5 This early traffic between Peru and the Philippine Islands, by 
which our author strives to explain the source of the emeralds, is some¬ 
what mythical I should suppose. It is curious to note that the agree¬ 
ment between the Spaniards and the Portuguese, that the former should 
extend their conquests only to the west and the latter to the east of 
Europe, was disturbed when vessels first crossed the Pacific from South 
America to Manilla, The Spaniards probably first carried Peruvian 
emeralds to the Eastern nations. 2 Interpolated in Edition of 1713, 




CHAPTER XX 

Concerning Pearls and the places where they arc 
fished for. 

Pearls are found in the eastern and western seas, 
and both for the satisfaction of the reader and for the 
purpose of not omitting anything upon this matter, 
although 1 have not been in America, 1 shall mention 
nevertheless all the places where there are pearl- 
fisheries, commencing with those in the East. 

In the first place, there is a pearl-fishery round the 
island of Bahren , 1 in the Persian Gulf. It belongs to 
the King of Persia, and there is a good fortress there, 
where a garrison of 300 men is kept. The water 
which is drunk in this island and that used on the 
coast of Persia is salt, and has an unpleasant taste, 
and it is only the people of the country who can drink 
it. As for strangers, it costs them not a little to 
obtain good 2 water, for they have to get it out at sea 
from half a league distance from the island up to 
nearly two leagues. Those who go in boats for it 
should number five or six, one or two of whom dive 
to the bottom of the sea, having suspended from their 
waistbands a bottle or two, which they fill with water 
and then cork them well. For at the bottom of the 

1 Bahren island, the well-known centre of the pearl-fishery in the 
Persian Gulf, 2 See vol, i, p, 268. 
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sea there, for about two or three feet in depth, the 
water is fresh, and the best that can be drunk. When 
those who have dived to the bottom of the sea to 
get this water, pull a small cord which is attached to 
one of those who remain in the boat, it is the signal 
to their comrades to haul them up. 

While the Portuguese held Hormuz and Muscat, 
each ter ate 1 * 3 4 or boat which went to fish was obliged to 
take out a licence from them, which cost 15 abassis? 
and many brigantines were maintained there, to sink 
those who were unwilling to take out licences. But 
since the Arabs have retaken Muscat, and the Portu¬ 
guese are no longer supreme in the Gulf, every man 
who fishes pays to the King of Persia only 5 abassis* 
whether his fishing is successful or not, The merchant 
also pays the King something small for every 1000 
oysters. 

The second pearl-fishery is opposite Barren, on 
the coast of A maria-Felix, close to the town of El 
Katie/ which, with all the neighbouring country, 
belongs to an Arab Prince. 

The pearls fished in these places are for the most 
part sold in India, because the Indians are not so 
particular as we are. All pass easily, the baroques 5 as 

1 Spelt terrade in Persian Travels, p. 232, Paris Edition, 1676. 
Various forms of the word, which means a galley or a small ship of war, 
occur in Portuguese, Spanish, and Arabic. Colonel Vole informs me 
that its etymology is uncertain* 

- Or, allowing is. 6d, for the abassi, £\ : 2 : 6* 

3 3s* gd, 

4 This is Catifa in the original* El Katif, on the Persian Gulf, is a 
considerable Arabian town, with a district of some extent. 

The term baroques^ which is sometimes written harocche, is from 
the French baroque, signifying irregular or uncouth : it is applied to 
irregularly-shaped pearls. They are much used for grotesque figures. 
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well as the round ; each has its price, all being saleable* 
Some of them are taken also to Bassora. Those 
which go to Persia and Russia are sold at Bandar- 
Congo, 1 two days' distance from Hormuz* In all the 
places which I have named, and in other parts of Asia, 
the water tending slightly to yellow is preferred to 
the white, 2 because it is said that pearls the water of 
which is slightly golden retain their vivacity and never 
change, but that when they are white they do not last 
for thirty years without losing their vivacity, and, both 
on account of the heat of the country and the per¬ 
spiration of the body, they assume a vile yellow colour* 
Before leaving the Gulf of Hormuz I shall speak a 
little more fully than I have done in my account of 
Persia 8 of that splendid pearl which is possessed by 
the Arab Prince who took Muscat from the Portu¬ 
guese* He then assumed the name of Imenhect, 
Prince of Muscat, having been previously called Asaf 
Bin Ali , 4 Prince of Nqrenuje* This is but a petty 
Province, but the best in Arabia-Felix, All that is 


CasteUani says they are specially esteemed in Spain and Poland 
{History of Gems t p. 172*) 

1 Kongoon, on the Persian Gulf, south-west of Shiraz. Bandar- 
Congo is mentioned as a port for Lar in the Persian Travels , pp* 232- 
234 . 

2 A statement at the end of chap, xx contradicts this* 

3 The account in the Persian Travels is that the pearl belonged to 
tile Emir of Vodana, who showed it to M, Constant and our author at 
Hormuz; it was perfectly round and transparent, and weighed l J 

or 14^ carats, the a&ds being equal to l of a carat- On behalf of the 
Governor of Surat, the latter, on a subsequent occasion, offered 60,000 
rupees, say ^6750, to the owner for it, but he refused to sell it* 
(Persian Trove!s y Book II, chap, be.) 

4 A&eph Ben Aii in the original I have not identified Norenuie^ 
nor can 1 say whether it is to be regarded as a synonym of Vodana in 
the previous note* Imenhect is possibly compounded of Imam or I bn 
and some other word. 







necessary for the life of man grows there, and more 
especially splendid fruits, and in particular excellent 
grapes, from which very good wine can be made. 
This is the Prince who possesses the most beautiful 
pearl in the world l not by reason of its size, for it only 
weighs i 2 T V carats, nor on account of its perfect rotmd- 
ness ; but because it is so clear and so transparent that 
you can almost see the light through it. As the Gulf 
opposite Hormuz is scarcely 12 leagues wide from 
Arabia-Felix to the coast of Persia, and the Arabs 
were at peace with the Persians, the Prince of Muscat 
came to visit the Kfuin of Hormuz, who entertained 
him with magnificence, and invited the English, 
Dutch, and some other Franks , in which number l 
was included, to the festival. At the close of the feast 
the Prince took this pearl out of a small purse which 
he carried suspended from his neck and showed it to 
the Khdn and the rest of the company. The Khan 
wished to buy it, to present to the King of Persia, 
and offered up to 20,00 tomans* but the Prince was 
unwilling to part with it Since then 1 crossed the 
sea with a Banian merchant whom the Great 
Mogul was sending to this Prince to offer him 40,000 
4 cu$ 2 for his pearl; but he refused to accept that 
sum. 

This account makes it apparent, with reference to 
jewels, that fine jewels ought not always to be taken 
to Europe, 3 but rather from Europe to Asia, as I have 

1 About ^6900. 

2 />. ^gooo. Its value is stated to have been ^32,000. (See 
Streeter, Precious Slones and Gems, Third Edition, part m, p, 14.) 

* I remember a case in India some few years ago illustrative of 
this, which gave rise to a trial. One or two persons residing at Simla 
bought some stones as a speculation and sent them to England, where 





FISHERIES 

iione, because both precious stones and pearls are 
esteemed there very highly when they have unusual 
beauty , but C hina and Japan must be excepted, where 
they are not valued. 1 

The other locality in the East where there is a 
pearl-fishery is in the sea near a large town called 
Manar, in the island of Ceylon. 2 The pearls found 
there are the most beautiful, boil: as regards water and 
roundness, of all the fisheries; but one is rarely found 
there which exceeds 3 or 4 carats in weight. 

There are, moreover, on the coast of Japan pearfo 
of very beautiful water and good size, but they are 
very imperfect; nevertheless they are not fished for, 
because, as I have said, the Japanese do not esteem 
jewels* 

Although the pearls which are found at Bahren 
and at El Ivatif tend somewhat to yellow, they are 
esteemed as highly as those of Manar, as I have 

they were valued at a lower price than had been given for them, 
The purchasers thereupon sought by an action to recover their money 
from the native jewel merchant, but lost their suit. 

The Chinese prefer to invest their money in porcelain, lacquer, and 
other works of art, and ridicule the craze for precious stones. 

2 I am indebted to Mr S- Haughton of the Ceylon Civil Service for 
a copy of The Overland Ceylon Observer for nth April iSSS, which 
c ontains details of the results of the Ceylon pearl-fisheries from the yeaj 
1796 to iSSS, In the first period, namely from 1796 to 1837, the 
total receipts amounted to £946,803 : 8 : 3$, and the expenditure to 
jf 5 L? 5 2 ■ An estimate by Captain Stewart, however, makes the 

total net revenue for the same period only £524,52 r ; 14 ; 2 |> In the 
second period, from 1838 to iSSS, the total revenue was £437,110 : 4s,, 
and the expenditure £105,656 : 1 or a net average annual profit, 
inclusive of many years when there was no fishing, of upwards of£66oo. 
The average number of oysters annually fished for the same period 
amounted to about 3 , 57 5*630, In the year i 8 So } according to the 
Colonial Exhibition Handbook of Ceylon , 25,000,000 oysters sold for 
only £20,000, whereas in iSSt 18,000,000 sold for £59,000, 
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remarked, and throughout the East it is said chat 
they are mature or ripe, and that they never change 
colour, 

I come now to the fisheries of the West, which are 
all situated on the great Gulf of Mexico, along the 
coast of New Spain, and there are five of them which 
succeed one another from east to west. 

The first is near the island of Cubagua , 1 which is 
only 3 leagues in circuit, and is distant about 5 
from the mainland. It is in 10 30' of N. Lat., and 
160 leagues from S. Dominique' in the Isle OF Spain. 
It is a very infertile land, wanting in all things, anci 
especially water, which the inhabitants are obliged to 
obtain from the mainland. This island is renowned 
throughout the west, because it is where the most con¬ 
siderable .pearl-fishery is situated, although the largest 
pearls do not exceed 5 carats. The second fishery 
is in the island of Marguerite, that is to say, the island 
of pearls, at 1 league from Cubagua, which it sur¬ 
passes much in size. It produces all that is necessary 
to life except that, like Cubagua, it lacks water, which 
has to be sent for to the river Cumana, near New 
Cadiz." This fishery is not the most abundant of all 
the five in America ; but it is considered the principal, 
because the pearls which are found there surpass the 
others in perfection, both as regards water and size. 
One of the latter which I possessed, of well-formed 
pear shape, and of fine water, weighed 55 carats, and 

1 Cubagua is one of the Antilles group. It lies between the isle 
of Marguerite and the coast of Cumana, and belongs to Venezuela. It 
was formerly a centre of the pearl-fisheries. 

2 San Dominique, also one of the Antilles. 

3 Xl,e positions of Marguerite and Cumana are indicated in the pre- 
vious note. 
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1 /ok! it to ShAistA KhAn, uncle of the Great 
Mogul. 1 

Many are astonished to learn that pearls are taken 
from Europe to the East, from whence they come in 
abundance, but it should be remarked that in the 
Oriental fisheries they are not found of as great weights 
as in those of the West, added to which all the kings 
and great nobles of Asia pay much better than do 
people in Europe, not only for pearls, but for all kinds 
of jewels—when they are out of the common run— 
excepting only the diamond. 

The third fishery is at Comogote/ near the main¬ 
land. 

The fourth is at Rio de la Hack a, 8 along the same 
coast. 

The fifth, and last, is at Sainte Marthe, 6o leagues 
from Rto de la Hack a. 

All these three fisheries produce pearls of good 
weight; but generally they are ill-formed and are of a 
leaden-coloured water. 

Finally, as for the pearls of Scotland, and those 
which arc found in the rivers of Bavaria/ although 
necklaces are made of them which are worth up to 
iooq dcus* and beyond, they cannot enter into com¬ 
parison with those of the East and West Indies. 

It is possible that of those who have written before 
me concerning pearls none have recorded that some 


1 See Book I, chap, viii, for details of the sale, and the quarrel it 
ijave rise to. See also p, 130* 

2 Comogotr? not identified, 

3 Rio de la Hacha is in Columbia, being the name of a Province 
and its chief town. 

4 Obtained from the Uni os and Anodom , fresh-water mussels. 

5 £22$. 
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years back a fishery was discovered in a certain part of 
the coasts of Japan, :md I have seen some of the pearls 
which the Dutch brought from thence. They were 
of very beautiful water, and some of them of large 
size, blit all baroques. The Japanese, as I have above 
said, do not esteem pearls. If they cared about them 
it is possible that by their means some banks might be 
discovered where finer ones would be obtained. 

Before concluding this chapter I shall make a very 
important remark in reference to pearls and the differ¬ 
ences in their waters, some being very while, others 
tending to yellow, and others to black, and some which 
are, so to speak, lead-coloured. As for the last, they 
are only found in America, and this colour is caused 
by the nature of the bottom, which is muddier than in 
the East. In a return cargo which the late M. du 
Jardin, 1 the well-known jeweller, had in the Spanish 
gal lions, there were included six perfectly round pearls, 
but black as jet, which weighed altogether 12 carats. 
He gave them to me with some other things to 
take to the East, to see if they could be disposed 
of, but 1 brought them back again, as I found no one 
who would look at them. 8 As for the pearls tending 
to yellow, the colour is due to the fact that the fisher¬ 
men sell the oysters in heaps, and the merchants 
awaiting sometimes up to fourteen or fifteen days 
till the shells open of themselves, in order to extract 
the pearls, some of these oysters lose their water dur¬ 
ing this time, decay, and become putrid, and the pearls 
become yellow by contact. This is so true that in all 

1 See p, 159. 

1 Black pearls do not suit dark complexions so well as the lighter 
kinds. 
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oysters which have retained their water the pearls 
are always white. They are allowed to open of them¬ 
selves, because if they are opened by force, as we open 
our oysters in the shell, the pearl may be damaged 
and broken. The oysters of the Manar Strait open of 
themselves, spontaneously, five or six days sooner than 
those of the Gulf of Persia, because the heat is much 
greater at Manar, which is at the 10th degree of North 
Latitude, 1 while the island of Barren is at about the 
27th, And consequently among the pearls which come 
from Manar there are few yellow ones found. Finally, 
all the Orientals are very much of our taste in matters 
of whiieuesT and I have always remarked that they 
prefer the whitest pearls** the whitest diamonds, the 
whi test bread, and the whitest women* 


1 The true Latitude of Manar, a gulf or arm of the sea between 
Ceylon and Southern India, is about S & to 9* N, La£, P and of Bahren 
about 27" as staled, 

2 On p. 109 it was stated that slightly yellow pearls have the 
preference. 







CHAPTER XXI 



Concerning the manner in -which Pearls originate m 
Oysters, how they are fished for and at wia 
Seasons. 

I am aware that according to the testimony of some 
ancient authors, who were not well instructed m these 
matters, it was commonly believed that the pearl origi¬ 
nate! from the dew of heaven, and that but one is 
found in each oyster; but experience proves the con¬ 
trary. For, as regards the first, the oyster does not stir 
from the bottom of the sea, where the dew cannot pene¬ 
trate, and sometimes it is necessary to dive for them to 
a depth of 12 cubits , as we shall see presently , tin as 
for the other, it is common to find up to six or seven 
pearls in a single oyster, and I have seen one in which 
there were up to ten in process of formation. It is 
true that they are not all of the same size, because 
they are produced in the oyster in the same manner as 
eo-gs are in the interior of a fowl: as the largest egg 
advances towards the orifice and goes out first, while 
the small eggs remain inside to complete their forma¬ 
tion ; so the largest pearl advances first, and die other, 
smaller ones, not having arrived at their lull perfec- 
tion, remain under the oyster at the bottom o t e 
shell until they have attained the size which nature 
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gives them, 1 But it cannot be said that there are 
pearls in all oysters, and one may open many in which 


I.', 1 '4 


none are found. 

Moreover, it should not be supposed that a great 
profit is earned by those who fish for pearls ; for if the 
poor people who engage in it had anything else to do 
they would leave the fishing, which merely saves them 
from dying of hunger. 2 1 have remarked in my 
account oi Persia, that from Bassora up to Cape 
Jasque,® on both coasts of the Gulf of Persia, the land 
produces nothing. The people there are so poor, and 
live in so miserable a manner, that they never have 
any bread or rice, and have only dates and salt fish 
for their food, and you must travel nearly 20 leagues 
inland before finding grass. 

Ibis fishing in the Eastern seas takes place twice 
in the year, the first being in March and April, and 
the second in August and September, and the sale 
lasts from the month of June till November, but this 
fishing does not take place every year. For those 
who fish like to know beforehand whether it will pay. 
In order not to be deceived they send to the fisheries 
seven or eight boats, each of which brings back about 
1000 oysters, which are opened, and if there is not 


1 This physiological explanation will hardly receive acceptance at 
the present time. (Comp. Pliny, Book IX, chap. 57.) 

8 Diamond and gold washing have always, likewise, been the most 
miserably requited trades in India. 

9 Cape Jask, or the Pits JAshak of the Arabs, is “a point on the 
eastern side of the Gulf of Oman near the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf, and 6 miles south of a port of the same name. The latter was 
frequented by the vessels of the English Company whilst the Portuguese 
held Hormuz. After the Portuguese were driven out of Hormuz (16*2) 
the English trade was moved to Gombroon.” (Yule-Burnell, Anglo- 
Indian Glossary % p. 345.) 
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found in every thousand oysters the value of 5 
of pearls—that is to say a half den of our money, 1 —it 
is accepted as a proof that the fishing will not be good, 
and that these poor people would not recover the out¬ 
lay which they would have to incur. For both on 
account of their outfit and for their food during the 
time of the fishing they borrow money at the rate of 
from 3 to 4 per cent per month. Accordingly, if, at 
the least, 1000 oysters do not yield 5 Janos worth 
of pearls, they do not fish during that year. Ihe 
merchants buy the oysters on chance, and content 
themselves with what they find inside. It is a great 
piece of good fortune when large pearls are found, 
but it rarely occurs, especially at the Makar fishery, 
which produces no large ones, as I have said, the 
majority being only pearls to be sold by the ounce 
and ground into powder. 3 Only a few among them 
weigh half a grain or a grain, and it is a great event 
when any of 2 or 3 carats are found. In some years 
the 1000 oysters contain up to 7 Janos worth, and the 
whole fishing yields 100,000piastres and over. 3 While 
the Portuguese were masters of Manar they leviec 
toll from every boat, and the Dutch, who have taken 
possession of it from them, now levy 8 piastres from 
each diver, and sometimes up to 9 ; this yields them 
a revenue in the best years amounting to 17,200 reals. 
The reason why the Portuguese took this revenue from 
these poor people, and why the Dutch take it still, 
being that they are obliged to protect them against 
1 Or m. 3d. The ,'cu being Worth 2 rupees, or 4 *. 6d., therefore 


thes 1 * worth each, 

said 
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tlieir enemies, the Malabaris, who come with armed 
boats to capture these fishers in order to make slaves 
of them. 

Whilst the fishing lasts the Dutch a!w r ays keep, at 
sea, two or three armed boats on the quarter whence 
the Malabaris come, these precautions being taken so 
that the work may proceed in safety. The fishermen 
are for the most part idolaters, but there are also 
Muhammadans who have separate boats. They never 
mingle with one another, and the Dutch levy more 
from the latter than from the others. For the Mu¬ 
hammadans, besides having to pay as much as the 
idolaters, have also to give one day's take, the 
particular day being left to the choice of the Dutch. 

The heavier the rainfall in the year, the better is 
the pearl-fishery. But since many think that at the 
greatest depths at which the oyster is found, the pearl 
is whitest, because the water is not so hot there, 
and the sun has more difficulty in penetrating to the 
bottom, it is necessary to correct this error. The 
fishing is carried on in from 4 to 12 cubits depth on 
the banks, where there are sometimes up to 250 boats. 
In the majority {of the boats) there is but one diver, 
and in the largest only two. These boats sail from 
the coast every day before sunrise, with a land wind 
which never fails and lasts till 10 a.m. In the after¬ 
noon they return with a wind from the sea, which 
succeeds the land-wind, and does not fail to blow at 
11 or 12 o'clock, as soon as the other has ceased. 
The hanks are at 5 or 6 leagues out to sea, and when 
the boats have arrived there the oysters are fished for 
in the following manner :— 

A cord is tied under the arms of those who dive, 
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which those who remain in the boats hold by the end. 
Attached to the diver’s great toe is a stone of 18 to 
20 pounds weight, which those who remain in the 
boat also hold by a rope. They have also a net made 
like a sack, the mouth of which is surrounded by a 
hoop to keep it open, and this net is attached like the 
rest. Then the diver plunges into the sea, and as 
soon as he reaches the bottom, which he does quickly, 
on account of the weight of the stone attached to his 
great toe, he removes the stone, and those who are 
in the barque draw it up. For as long as the diver 
is able to hold his breath he puts oysters into the net, 
and as soon as he feels that he is unable to hold out 
longer, he pulls the cord which is tied under his arms; 
this is the signal for him to be drawn up, which those 
who are in the boat do as quickly as they can. The 
people of Manar are better fishers, and remain for 
a longer time under the water than those of Bahren 
and El’Katif, for they do not place any clips on their 
noses nor cotton in their ears to keep the water from 
entering, as is done in the Persian Gulf. 

After the diver has been drawn into the boat the 
nets containing the oysters are hauled up, and it requires 
about seven or eight minutes to lift the oysters and to 
give the diver time to regain breath, after which he 
returns to the bottom as before j this he does many 
times during ten or twelve hours, and then returns to 
land. Those who are in want of money sell what they 
have taken, at once, but those who have what they 
require to live on, keep the oysters until the whole fish¬ 
ing is finished. The oysters are left unopened, and as 
they decay open of themselves. There are some of 
these shells which are four times as large as those of 











our Rouen oysters, but as the flesh of this kind of 
oyster, of which we speak, is poor and of bad flavour, 


it is not eaten but is thrown away. 

To conclude the discourse on pearls, it should be 
remarked that throughout Europe they are sold by 
carat weight, which is equal to 4 grains, the same as 
the diamond weight, but in Asia the weight is different. 
In Persia the pearls are weighed by the adds, and an 
adds is an eighth less than our carat. In India, and 
in all the territories of the Great Mogul and the 
Kings of Golconda and Bijapur, they are weighed by 
rath, and the rati is also an eighth less than the carat. 1 

Goa was formerly the place where there was the 
largest trade in all Asia in diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 
topazes, and other stones. All the miners and mer¬ 
chants went there to sell the best which they had 
obtained at the mines, because they had there full 
liberty to sell, whereas, in their own country, if they 
showed anything to the Kings or Princes, they were 
compelled to sell at whatever price they pleased to fix. 
There was also at Goa a large trade in pearls, both of 
those which came from the island of Bahren in the 
Persian Gulf, and those fished for in the straits of 
Manar on the coast of the island of Ceylon, as also 
of those which were brought from America. It should 
be known then, that in Goa and in all the other places 
which the Portuguese hold in India, they have a par¬ 
ticular weight for pearls which is not used in the other 
places where there is a trade in pearls, neither in 

1 Kelly in the Universal Cambist } i, p, 2jS f gives the value of the 
Persian a& 4 s as 3.66 diamond grains^ 2 .25 (2*9 ?) troy grains. But it 
has been shown that the pearl raft of our author was equal to 2.77 trAy 
grains. (See vol. j, .Appendix, p, 417, and Preface, vol ii, for correction.) 
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Europe, Asia, nor America. I clo not include Africa, 
because this trade is unknown there, and because in 
that part of the world the women content themselves, 
in lieu of jewels, with pieces of crystal, beads of false 
coral or yellow amber, of which they make necklaces 
and bracelets to wear on their arms and legs. 

The Portuguese, then, in all the places in India 
where they are in authority, sell pearls by a weight 
Which they call chegos, but buy them of the merchants, 
according to the places from whence they bring them, 
by carats, adds, or ratis. The table which follows 
shows the ratio between these chegos and carats. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

io 


Chegos. 

On fits. 

Chegos. 

Carats. 

Chegos. 

Carats. 

Chegos. 

,5 

11 

84 

2 t 

306 

31 

66?i 

8 

I 2 

IOO 

22 

336 

32 

7” 

1 il 

13 

117 

23 

367* 

33 

75 6 1- 

16 

14 

136 

24 

400 

34 

802*2 

2 r 

IS 

156 

25 

43 ° 

35 

85 °i 

27 

l6 

177! 

26 

469! 

36 

9OO 

34 

17 

2 0 0 h 

2 7 

So** 

37 

9 50l- 

44 

18 

225 

2$ 

5441 

38 

I0G2j£ 

56 

19 

25°r 

29 

5®4 

39 

\ 05 6 

69 

20 

a??! 

3 ° 

625 

40 

Ill l| 


l With such an extraordinary table of equivalents one may eastty 
understand the difficulty that is experienced in reconciling statements 
about weights and measures. If J carat equals $ chegW, it might 
supposed that 20 carats would equal ioo cfago % and 4 ° carats 200 ; 
but it will be seen that the equivalents above given arc 277jj and 1111 4 
respectively. (See Preface for explanation.) 

The relationship between the real weight called the montgelin in 
Madras, and the nominal weight called chow , though it does not elur-i 
date this table, throws some light on the subject. Rule -Square the 
number of mangelins, and divide three-fourths of this product by the 
number of pearls. The quotient is the number of chows, Example— 
To find value of 21 pearls weighing 16 mangelins at 13 pagodas pm 
chow, T6 x i6x 1 = 192 , 192 + 21 = 9 chews 9 * P arts > wllidl " g6s ' 
per chow ^ ^43 : 17 ; Si. (See Kelly, Universal Cambist , p. 9 ^) 












Remarks upon the largest and most beautiful Diamonds 
and Rubies which, the Author has seen in Europe 
and Asia, the figures of which are here given, 
together with those of large Stones which he sold to 
the King on his return from his last Journey to 
India, with a representation of a magnificent Topaz, 
and the largest Pearls in the World. 

I shall follow the order of the figures as they are 
arranged by their numbers, and I shall commence 
with the heaviest diamond of which I have any know¬ 
ledge :— 

No. i. This diamond 1 belongs to the Great 
Mogul, who did me the honour to have it shown to me 
with all his other jewels. You see represented here 
its form after having been cut, and, as I was allowed 
to weigh it, I ascertained that it weighed 319! rails, 
which are equal to 279/*. of our carats. When in the 
rough it weighed, as I have elsewhere said, 907 rails, 
or 7931 carats. This stone is of the same form as 
if one cut an egg through the middle.® 

1 I or full discussion of all the facts connected with the Great 
Mogul’s diamond, see Appendix I, and Index. 

2 Tllis operation may be performed in either of two ways ; from the 
figure given by Tavernier he evidently means transversely. The 
Koh-i-nur as it was when brought to England might be described as of 
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No. 2 represents the form of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany’s diamond, which he has had the goodness 
to show me upon more than one occasion. It weighs 
i 39 i carats, but it is unfortunate that its water tends 
towards the colour of citron. 1 



No. 3 is of a stone 3 weighing 176^ mangelms , which 

amount to 242A oJ " our caratSi Tlie as * 

have said, is the weight used in the Kingdoms of Got-. 
conda and Bijatur, and it amounts to i f of our carats. 
When at Golconda in the year 1642, I was shown 
this stone, and it is the largest diamond I have seen 
in India in the possession of merchants, i he owner 
allowed me to make a model of it in lead, which I 
sent to Surat to two of my friends, telling them of 
its beauty and the price, namely 500,000 rupees, which 
amount to 750,000 livres of our money. 3 I received 
an order from them, that, if it was clean and ot fine 
water, to offer 400,000 rupees, but it was impossible 
to purchase it at that price. Nevertheless, 1 believe 


the Shape of half an egg, cut longitudinally, but this difference of form, 
as 1 shall explain, was the result of the mutilation to which it was sub¬ 
jected (See Appendix I.) 

1 For identification of this stone with the Austrian yellow, now the 
property of the Emperor of Austria, and known as the Florentine, 
see Index. Its weight, as recently determined by Sehrauf, is 1 33 r 
Vienna carats, or 27 454 gramms. His figure of it corresponds With 
that given by our Author. The figures of the Austrian yellow by 
Murray, and following him by Emanuel, represent a distinct stone. 

2 It is not known whether this stone still exists in ihe form it had 
when seen by Tavernier. Mr. Streeter {Great Diamonds > devotes a 
chapter to it under the title “The Great Table.'* I do not know the 
source front whence the story which he gives as to its discovery fay a 
Bheel Chief is derived. What has become of it is not known; it has 
most probably been broken up. 

3 /5b,2$o. 
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it could have been obtained if they would have 
advanced their offer to 450,000 rupees. 
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No. 4 represents a diamond which I bought at 
AhmadAbad for one of my friends. It weighed 17S 
ratis, or 157^ of nur carats. 1 


No. 5 represents the shape of the above mentioned 
diamond after it had been cut on both sides. Its 
weight was then 94V carats, the water being perfect. 
The flat side, where there were two flaws at the base, 
was as thin as a sheet of thick paper. When having 
the stone cut I had all this thin portion removed, 
together with a part of the point above, where a small 
speck of flaw still remains.® 


No. 6 represents another diamond which I bought 
in the year 1653 at the Kollur mine. It is beautiful 
and pure, cut at the mine. It is a thick stone, and 
weighs 36 mange fins, which are equal to 63 § of our 
carats. 1 


Nos. 7 and 8. The two pieces represented are 
from a cleaved stone, which, when whole, weighed 
75! mangetins , or 104 carats. 4 Although of good 
water, there appeared so much impurity inside it, that, 

1 The equivalent should be 15 5$ carats. 

2 Mr. Streeter (1 Great Diamonds) heads a chapter with this* the 
** AhmadriMd Diamond,” but so far as the stone is concerned, all that 
can be said is, that nothing is certainly known of its subsequent history. 
It may have been disposed of in Persia, 

3 The equivalent of 36 Kollur or Golconda mangetins in carats at if, 
is 49 J carats, and in Ramulkota mangetins at t J (see p, 89) ~ 63 carats. 
Nothing further is known of this stone. 

4 Strictly io3j-J carats, in round numbers therefore 104, the 
mangetins being those of Golconda at if carats in this case. 
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as it was large and high-priced there, was no one 
among the Banians who dartcl to purchase it. At 
length a Dutchman named Bazu ventured to do so, 
and 5 , having had it cleaved, he found inside it about 
8 carats weight of impurity, like decomposed vegetable 
matter. 1 The small piece was clean, save for a nearly 
imperceptible flaw ; but as for the other, where the 
flaws traversed right through, it had to be divided into 
seven or eight pieces. The Dutchman risked much 
In cleaving this stone, and it was a great piece of good 
luck for him that it did not break into a hundred 
fragments. Still, for all that, it did not repay him ; 
this makes it sufficiently plain that where the Banians 
refuse to bite there is nothing to be. hoped for by the 
Franks. 


Figures of twenty Diamonds which the A uthor soul to 
* the King on his return from his last Voyage to 
India. The figures before the Reader show the 
weight, the extent, and thickness of each Stoner 

These are the figures of the most beautiful rubies 
in the world, and of the topaz of the Great Mogul, in 
the order in which they are arranged here by numbers. 


1 This case has been quoted in connection with investigations into 

i diamond, Mr. Streeter devotes a chapter 

the niiiute aiiu origin o* l.cihluu. * 

to this diamond (See Great Diamonds, chap, mex, p. «*■> 

2 The violet-blue diamond A, and the two rose-coloured diamonds 
B and C, which are here figured, are referred to in •' A Note about some 
unusual Diamonds,” published m the Phil. Tram, for 2 7 th April l 674 > 
No to.’, p. 26, as being in a rep resen tattoo ot a considerable number 
of diamonds, which were sold by Tavernier to the King of 1 ' ranee 
Hence it would seem that this plate reached the Royal Soc.ety in 
London before the publication of the travels in 1676. The Hainan me 
hardness of the stones, in spite of their unusual colours caused them 
be admitted to be diamonds. The history of the blue diamond is well 
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^yNo. i. Figure of a, ruby which belongs to the King 
of Persia. It is of the thickness and shape of an egg, 
is bored through and of very high colour, beautiful 
and clean, with the exception of a small flaw at the 
side. The custodians are unwilling to say what it cost, 
as is also the case with the pearl belonging to the 
same King, which is represented further on : they are 
likewise unwilling that any one should know what 
either of them weighs. Those who keep the registers 
of the King of Persia’s jewels merely say that this 
ruby has been in the possession of the King for many 
years. 


No. 2 represents a large stone believed to be a 
ruby, and sold as such to Zafar KhAn, the Great 
Mogul’s uncle, who bought it for the sum of 95,000 
rupees, which amount to 1,425,000 livres . 1 He 
presented it to the Great Mogul, with many other 
precious things, on the King's festival, that is to 
say, the day whereon he is weighed, as I have else¬ 
where said. This stone having been priced at a little 
less than it cost, there happened to be present at that 
time an old Indian who had previously been chief 
jeweller to the King, but had been dismissed from his 
charge through jealousy. Having taken this stone in 

told in Mr, Streeter’s work on The Great Diamands^ The blue diamond 
which belonged to Mr. Hope, weighing 44J carats, is believed to be 
a- fragment of this stone, which was stolen from the Garde Meuble in 

1 There is here a mistake on one side or the other; a cipher should 
either be added to the rupees or subtracted from the livres. See voL 1, 
p* 389, where the total value of 3 present made b y Zafar KMu is put at 
1,050,000, hence perhaps it may be concluded that the figure here 
should be 142,500 iivrcSi but it h not certain that the occasions referred 
to were identical* 
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his hands, he maintained that it was not a balass 1 ruby, 
that Zafar KhAn had been cheated, and that the 
stone was not worth more than 500 rupees. The 
King having been informed of the discussion, sum¬ 
moned the old Indian, with all the other jewellers, who 
maintained on their side that the stone was a balass 
ruby. As in the whole Empire of the Great Mogul 
there was no one more proficient in the knowledge of 
stones than ShAh Jam An, who was kept as a prisoner 
at Agra by Aurangzeb, his son, the latter sent the 
stone to the King, his father, asking for his opinion. 
After full consideration he confirmed the verdict of the 
old jeweller, and said that it was not a balass ruby, 
and that its value did not exceed 500 rupees. The 
stone having been returned to Aurangzeb, he com¬ 
pelled the merchant who had sold it to take it back 
and return the money he had received. 

Nos, 3 and 4 are figures of a ruby which belongs 
to the King of Bijapur. No. 4 shows the height of 
the stone above the ring, and No. 3 the circuit of the 
chat on} It weighs 14 mange litis, which equal 17A of 
our carats, the mangelm at Bijapur being 5 grains.^ 
It is hollowed from beneath {i.e, cut cn cabuckon ) T 
clean, and of the first quality. The King of Bijapur 
bought it in the year 1653 for the sum of 14,200 
new pagodas , the pagoda being then worth 
rupees, this, in our money, would be equal to 74*550 
livres} 

1 Ballet in the original, fur balass. (See vot i, p. 3S2 nl) 

2 The chaton is the bezel of a ring which holds a jewel in position. 

® On p, 124 the Bijapur mange tin is said to be equal to ig carats 
{i.e, 5 1 diamond grains), and 1 4 viangetins should therefore be equal to 
* 9 } carats. 4 ZS59I : 5& 
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No. 5 is the figure of a ruby which a Banian 
merchant showed me at Benares on the occasion of 
my last visit to India. It weighs 58 rails, or 50! 1 
carats, and is of the second quality. Its form is of 
an almond eabuchon somewhat hollowed beneath, and 
bored near the point. I was willing to give 40,000 
rupees for it, which make 60,000 livres? but the mer¬ 
chant to whom it belonged asked 55,000 rupees. 1 
believe I could have got it for 50,000 rupees. 3 



No. 6 is the figure of the large topaz of the Great 
Mogul. I did not see him wear any other jewel 
during the time I remained at his Court on my last 
visit to India. This topaz weighs 181^ rails, or 
T 57 i carats. -1 It was bought at Goa for the Great 
Mogul, for the sum of 181,000 rupees, or 271,500 
livres of our money. 5 


No. 7. These grand monarchs of Asia are not 
the only ones in the world who are in possession of 
beautiful stones. I have not seen as large rubies in 
any of the thrones of the Great Mogul as are those 
represented in the plate Nos. 7, 8, and 9, which 
belong to our great King, the most powerful and 
magnificent, in all respects, among the Monarchs of 
the earth! 

\ At the rate of one rati = Jth of a carat. 

1 £a5°o. * 8 £575°- 

4 iSr! ratis = carat* nearly. In vol, i, p. 4oo f it was said to 
weigh 6 melscah — 1 Fr. once. It was probably the stone referred to 
in vol i, p. 572, Bernier, already quoted, alludes to it as 11 a beautiful 
oriental topaz of matchless size and splendour, shining like a little 
sun/’ { Travels in the Mogul Empire f p. 179, Calcutta, 1826.) 

& £20^1 2 :1 os, 
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Here again are figures of the largest pearls oj 
which we have knowledge , in the order of their 
numbers . 

No. i is the figure of ;i pearl which the King of 
Persia bought in the year 1633 from an Arab who 
had just received it from the fisheries at El Katif, 
It cost him 32,000 tomans , or 1,400,000 livres of our 
money, at the rate of 46 livres and 6 a(enters per 
toman} It is the largest and most perfect pearl ever 
discovered, and it has not the least defect. 

No. 2 is the figure of the largest pearl which 1 saw 
at the Court of the Great Mogul. It is suspended 
from the neck of a peacock made of precious stones, 
and rests on the breast, arid this peacock surmounts 
the throne. 

No. 3 is the figure of a pearl which 1 sold, on my 
last journey, to ShAistA Ki-iAn , 2 uncle of the Great 
Mogul and Governor of Bengal. It weighs 55 carats, 
but the water is somewhat dead; it is the largest pearl 
which has ever been taken from Europe to Asia. 

1 32,000 x 46/. 6 d. s= 1,472,800 livres = .£110,460, and 32,000 
tomans at £3 : 9s. ■ = £110,400, Ainslle, referring to this in his chapter 
an pearls as a drug, erroneously states that Tavernier himself paid the 
enormous sum of £110,000 for this pcari. {Materia Medka, voL i, p. 
294.) A value of ,£64,000 for this pead is mentioned by Streeter 
{Precious Stones and Gems, 3d Edition, part in* p. 24), but that stun 
appears to have been derived from an under-estimate of the equivalent 
values of the livre and tomm y as known to Tavernier, 

* See for the incidents connected with the sale of this pearl Book J, 
chap, viiii It was the cause of serious disagreement between Tavernier 
and Shdisid KMn. On p* 112 Tavernier states that it came from the 
American pearl fishery* 
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hlo. 4 is the figure of a large pearl perfect both as 
regards its water and its form which is like that oi an 
olive. It is in the middle of a chain of emeralds and 
rubies that the Great Mogul sometimes wears round 
his neck, and it hangs clown to his waist. 


No. 5. As a round pearl of perfect form, this 
is the largest I know of, and it belongs to the Great 
Mogul. Its equal has never been found, for which 
reason the Great Mogul has not worn it, but has 
left it with other jewels which are unmounted. For 
if a match for it had been found, the pair might 
have been used as ear pendants, and each of the two 
pearls would have been placed between two rubies 
or two emeralds, in conformity with the custom ot 
the country, there being no one, whether small or 
great, who, in proportion to his means, does not carry 
in each ear a pearl set between two coloured stones. 





CHAPTER XXIII 

Concerning Coral and Yellow Amber and the places 
where they are found. 

Although coral does not rank among precious stones 
in Europe, it is nevertheless held in high esteem in 
the other quarters of the globe, and it is one of the 
most beautiful of nature s productions, so that there are 
some nations who prefer it to precious stones. I shall 
set down here, in a few words what I have been able 
to ascertain about the places where it is fished for, and 
of the manner in which it is obtained. 

I shall say in the first place that there are three 
fisheries on the coast of Sardinia. That obtained at 
Arguerrel 1 is the best and the most beautiful of all, 
the second locality is called Boza, s and the third is 
close to the island of St. Pierre. 3 There is another 
fishery on the coasts of the island of Corse, 4 and the 
cotai found there is slender but beautiful in colour. It 

is found at two other places on the coast of Africa_ 

one near the Bastion de France/ and the other at 

1 Arguerrel not identified 

l coast of Sardinia, about 5 miles from Cagliari* 

St r'ierre is probably some small islet not on ordinary maps 

4 Corsica, ' 

* Basflon tie France was one of the forts belonging to France on 
the coast of Algiers before the nineteenth century. It was near La 
CalM, which m 1594 belonged to France, and was the centre of a coral 
fishery. It is now destroyed. 
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Tabarque 1 ; the coral from this locality is fairly thick 
and long, but the colours are pale. There is a seventh 
fishery on the coast of Sicily, near Trapano 5 ; the 
coral there is slender, but of good colour. There is 
still another locality on the coast of Catalogue, 
towards Cape de Queers 8 ; the coral there is of 
excellent colour and thick, but the branches are very 
short. There is, moreover, a ninth fishery in the 
island of Majorque, 4 of the same nature as that of the 
island of Corse ; and these are all the places in the 
Mediterranean where there are coral fisheries, 6 for 
there are none in the Ocean.* The following is the 
method of fishing for it. 

As coral grows under hollowed rocks where the sea 
is deep, the following device is used in order to obtain 
it. The fishers bind two rafters together in the form of 
a cross, and place a large lump of lead in the centre to 
make them sink to the bottom. They then bind tufts of 
hemp about the rafters, and twist them irregularly to 
the size of the thumb, and attach the wood by two 


1 Tabarka, a rocky islet on north coast of Tunis, near La Calld. 

Trepani, the Drepanum of the ancients, iS miles north of Marsala. 

3 Catalonia, in Spain. Cufle de Quiers has not been identified. 

1 Majorca. The fact of there being so much variation in the 
characters of the coral from these different localities should be of some 
interest to naturalists. 

5 “The most important fisheries extend along the coasts of Tunis, 
Algeria, and Morocco, but red coral is also obtained in the vicinity of 
Naples, near Leghorn and Genoa, and on the coasts of Sardinia, 
Corsica, Catalonia, and Provence, It is said that it attains greater per¬ 
fection in the East than in the South, and that it is rarely found in a 
western, and never in a northern aspect 11 {Encyclopedia Britannica , 
Art, tl Cora!.”) 

1 This is now known to be not correct, since “ red or precious coral 
occurs at San Jago and also at St Vincent. ... It occurs in about too 
or 120 fathoms, and is dragged for with swabs as in the Mediterranean, 
(Prof. Moseley, Nates of a Naturalist on the Challenger^ p. 65.) 
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ropes, one of which hangs from the bow and the others 
from the stern of the boat. They then allow the wood 
to drift with the current across the rocks, and the 
hemp becoming entangled about the coral, it sometimes 
requires five or six boats to hoist the rafters ; and when 
exerting the great strain necessary, if one of the cables 
breaks all the rowers are in danger of perishing; it is 
a very dangerous trade. When dragging up the coral 
thus, by force, for as much as is drawn out an equal 
quantity falls back into the sea, and the bottom being 
generally very muddy, the coral is injured from day to 
day, as our fruits 'on the earth are, by worms, so that 
the sooner it is extracted from the mud the less is it 
deteriorated. In reference to this I may say that I have 
seen, at Marseilles, something wonderful in a shop 
where coral was worked. There was a piece as big as 
the thumb, and as it was somewhat glassy it was cut in 
two, and a worm was found inside, which ! saw wriggle, 
it had been kept alive for some months by shutting it 
lip in its hole. For it should be remarked that among 
some branches of coral there grows a sort of sponge 
similar to our honeycombs, where small worms ensconce 
themselves like bees— in such ways does nature delight 
to diversify her works. Some persons believe that coral 
is soft in the sea, but, as a matter of fact, it is hard. It 
is, however, true that in certain months of the year 
one can express from the ends of the branches a kind 
of milk as from the breast of a woman. 1 This may be 
the seed which, falling upon whatsoever it meets with 
in the sea, produces another branch of coral,—thus, for 
instance, it has been found on a human skull, upon the 
blade of a sword, and upon a grenade which had fallen 

1 This refers to the ova of the coral polypes. 
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into the sea, where it was interfaced in the branches of 
coral to the height of six inches; and [ have had the 
grenade in my hands. 

The coral fishery lasts from the commencement of 
April to the end of July, and generally 200 boats are 
engaged in it, some years more and some less. They 
are built beside the Genoa river, and are very light. 
They carry much sail in order to sail fast, there being 
no other part of the Mediterranean where boats carry 
so much, and there are no galleys able to outstrip 
them. There are seven men to each boat, with a boy 
to attend on them. The fishing is carried on at from 
2 5 to 40 miles from the land, where it is believed there 
are rocks, the boats not advancing farther to sea for 
(ear of pirates, from whom they escape, when they 
meet them, by swift sailing. 

I have to make a remark here about coral in refer¬ 
ence to certain nations of the East. The Japanese, as 
I have said, neither esteem pearls nor precious stones, 
but they value beautiful beads of coral, which serves 
to close their bags ; these bags are made, as they were 
formerly, in France. It is for this purpose that they 
use the largest beads of coral, to run on a silken cord 
which closes the bag, so that in order that they may 
be able to possess one of the size of an egg, beautiful 
and dean, without any spot upon it, they will pay 
whatever you ask. The Portuguese, who formerly did 
a large trade in Japan, have often assured me that 
they could obtain for one as much as 20,000 dcus. 1 
It is much to be wondered that the Japanese give so 
much money ior a fine piece of coral, since they have 
a contempt for jewels, caring only for things which are 

1 .£4500. 
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little thought of elsewhere. They attach great value 
to the skin of a particular fish* which is rougher than 
shagreen ; this fish has on the; back, as it were, six 
small bones, and sometimes eight, which are elevated 
and form a circle* with another in the middle, resem¬ 
bling a rose of diamonds, 1 2 * They make sword scab¬ 
bard s of these fish-skins, and the more symmetrically 
these small bones form the rose and are arranged, the 
more money is given for them— sometimes up to 10,000 
4 cus? as the Dutch have assured me. To return to 
coral and to finish the discourse about it, it should 
be added that the common people wear it and use it as 
an ornament for the neck and arms throughout Asia, 
but principally towards the north in the territories 
of the Great Mogul, and beyond them, in the moun¬ 
tains, of the Kingdoms of Assam and BhutAn.® 

Yellow amber is not found except on a particular 
coast of Ducal Prussia* in the Baltic Sea , 4 where 
the sea during certain winds throws it from time to 
time on the sand. The Elector of Brandenburg, who 

1 This appears to have been the skin of some kind of shark or ray. 
I have seen, but cannot now refer to figures of it in some of the old 
Dutch and Portuguese travels. A common kind of it Is still to be seen 
on' the handles of the Japanese swords, of which such large numbers 
have been recently imported. In his chapter on the Conduitc dcs Hol- 
tandois en A sit% published in the Emiri/, 1679 Ed., p. 17, Tavernier 
gives a further account of it. He says a perfect skin was worth up to 
1 0,000 an ordinary one being obtainable for 1 ictt. The fish, he 
adds, occurred in the Persian Gulf. 

2 The French editions of 1679 and 1713 have 1000 l£us. 

® The reason for the preference shown for coral is probably to be 
attributed to the way its tints adapt themselves to set off a dark skin, 
and also look well with a white garment. 

1 The source of amber in Upper Burmah in the Hukung valley was 
not known to Tavernier. (See Economic Geology of India , p. 57, for a 
description of the mines there,) 
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is the proprietor of it, farms out all this coast for from 

i8,ooo to 30,000 dais a year, and sometimes up to 

22,000 dcus; and the farmers employ watchmen, who 

traverse the length of the shore, the sea throwing 

the amber .sometimes on one side and sometimes on 

the other, so that no one can steal it ; and whoever 

ventures to do so receives corporal chastisement. 

Amber is nothing more than a congelation of a 
species of gum which forms in the sea. This experi¬ 
ence sufficiently proves, because numerous pieces are 
to be seen which contain flies and other insects 
congealed in them. 1 I have had many such pieces, 
and one, among others, which had four or five small 
dies inside it. 

As I have made a remark about coral in reference 
to Japan, I shall make another about amber in reference 
to China. It is a custom among the Chinese that 
when any great noble gives a feast, his reputation for 
grandeur and magnificence depends upon his having 
brought in, at the close of the repast, three or four 
perfume-pans and his having thrown into each of them 
a large quantity of amber, sometimes to the value of 
iooo dcus and upwards, in consideration of the fact that 
the more he burns, and the larger the pieces, the more 
magnificent is the entertainment regarded, for a piece 
weighing one livre is worth 200 to 300 dcus.' They 
use amber for this purpose because they adore fire, 
and because amber, thrown in the fire, yields a certain 
odour which is not unpleasing to the Chinese; as it 
contains a kind of oil it gives out a flame exceeding 

1 Tavernier had therefore an approximately correct idea as to the 
true nature and origin of amber as a fossilised vegetable production, 

2 /x j£45 to : tos. per livre. 
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most other flames. This profusion and waste explain 
the reason why amber is one of the best articles of 
merchandise that one could carry to China it trade 
had been open to foreigners, but the Dutch Company 
strictly reserve to themselves the trade in it — the 
Chinese coming to buy it from them at Batavia. 

I am unwilling to finish this chapter without making 
some remarks on ambergris also. We do not very 
well know either how it is formed or where it is iound; 
but it would appear as though it can only be in the 
seas of the East, although it has sometimes been found 
on the English and other European coasts. 1 The 
largest quantity oi it is found on the coast oi Melinda, 
principally towards the mouths of the rivers, and 
especially at the mouth of that which is called Rio Di 
Sena.* When the Governor of Mozambique returns 

1 Ambergris, fis is now well known, consists of the /teas of the 
Cache lot or Sperm whale, PhyseUr mucrocephatus } which inhabits the 
Indian Ocean, Garcia tie Orta in his chapter on ambergris speaks of 
ambergris containing beaks of birds. These were no doubt the beaks 
of the cuttlefish upon which these whales feed. A form ot this story 
is told by Barbosa { a The East African Malabar Coasts/' in link. $oc., 
t866) t who says ambergris is the guano of birds which has been 
swallowed and voided by whales, Chardin (voL tv, p, 47) doubts the 
connection with birds, biH mentions a number of alternative myths as 
to its origin, Ain ^{MaPria Ahdica.x ol. i, pp. 15-1 7 ) gives an interesting 
account of it, and refers to a vegetable ambergris yielded by a tree in 
Guiana. He says, like many other authors, that the best ambergris 
was obtained on the coast of Madagascar. In the Daily Press there 
recently appeared a paragraph headed « An Ambergris King/' in which 
one William A. Atkins, the owner of a fleet of Cape Cod whalers, is 
described, as having the monopoly of the ambergris trade of America 

- the ambergris being for equal Weights worth more than gold Owing 
to ambergris being called umbra by some nations, very erroneous state¬ 
ments occur in many authorities as to the distribution in the East of 
true amber, for which it has been mistaken, (bee Economic Geology 
of India.') 

2 Sec p. 1 57 - 
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to Goa at the close of three years, when the term of 
his government is ended, he generally brings with him 
about 3 oo,ooo pardds worth of ambergris, and th pardo, 
as I have elsewhere said, amounts to 27 sols of our 
money. 1 Sometimes pieces of ambergris of consider¬ 
able size and weight are found In the year 1627 
a Portuguese vessel sailing from Goa to the Manillas, 
after it had passed the Straits of Malacca was overtaken 
by a tempest which lasted many days and nights, the 
sky being always concealed, and It being impossible for 
the pilot to take observations. Meanwhile the rice 
and other articles of food began to be exhausted, and 
the crew began to discuss whether they should not 
throw the blacks who were in the vessel into the sea in 
order to preserve the food for the white mem They 
were about to carry this into execution, when one 
morning the sun showing itself disclosed to them an 
island to which they were tolerably near, but were, 
however, unable to anchor till the following day, the 
sea being high and the wind unfavourable. There 
were in the vessel a Frenchman, named Marin 
Renaud, of Orleans, and his brother, who on going 
on shore found a river and went to bathe at its mouth, 
together with two Portuguese corporals and a sergeant. 
One of the corporals when bathing perceived in the 
water a large mass which floated near the shore, and 
which he concluded, on going near it, was a sort of 
spongy stone, and left it without another thought, as 
did the four others, who also went to look at it and 
handled it without being able to make out what it was. 
Having returned to the vessel this same corporal 
reflected during the night as to what this object, of 
* 27 sc/s~ 'OjcL, or say 2s, 300,000 fianlos therefore*£30,000. 
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which he had been unable to ascertain the nature, could 
be, and having heard ambergris spoken of, began to 
think that it might be it, in which he was not mistaken. 
The following day, without saying anything to his 
comrades, he took a sack and got himself put on shore, 
and going to the river as though he wished to bathe 
again, found the piece of ambergris and carried it 
secretly to the vessel, where he placed it in his box. 
He was unable to restrain himself from communicating 
the fact the same evening to Marin Renaud, who 
was unwilling to believe at first that it was really 
ambergris, but having well considered it thought at 
length that the corporal was right. He, taking all 
chances, offered the piece to Marin for two pains of 
Chinese gold, and the golden pain is equal to 600 
Uvres 1 of our money; but Marin was only willing to 
give one; the other held out on his side and kept the 
piece in his box, A few days afterwards, either 
spite at not being able to get the piece of amber¬ 
gris for what he had offered caused Marin to 
speak, or the matter was discovered by some other 
way, the report, however, was spread throughout the 
vessel that the corporal had a considerable piece of 
ambergris in his box, which he had found by chance 
on the shore of this island near to which the Portuguese 
were at anchor, and the sailors and soldiers then insisted 
on having their share. Marin Renaud out of petty 
revenge set the ball a-rolling and taught them their 
lesson. 1 hey told the corporal that being all comrades, 
and all running the same risks, it was just that they 

5 Literally “ loaves.’ 1 The English name for the ingots of gold used 
in currency by the Chinese was “shoes”; the equivalent value here 
would be ^4;. See vot. i, Appendix. 
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should all share the benefits which fortune offered them 
in common ; and, moreover, that he was not the only 
one to whom she had disclosed this piece ol ambergris, 
which should consequently be divided between all the 
crew. The corporal defended himself on Ins side as 
well as he could, and as there were some who took his 
part, in the hope of having a better share of the piece if 
there were few pretenders to it, the dispute became so 
hot that at length it gave rise to a disturbance, which 
the captain of the vessel immediately sought to allay 
by Ins prudence. He represented to the sailors 
and soldiers that this large piece of ambergris, which, 
on his weighing it in their presence, proved to be 33 
tivres in weight, being a rare piece and worthy of being 
presented to the King, it was a pity to break it into 
so many small pieces; that they would find it pay them 
better to keep it till their return to Goa, where, on 
presenting it to the Viceroy, he would not fail to pay 
well for it, and by this means they would each receive 
much more. This suggestion of the captain’s was 
generally approved. They pursued their route to the 
Maui leas, and on their return the piece of amber¬ 
gris was taken to the Viceroy. The captain told him 
beforehand how the matter stood, and they concerted 
together as to the means whereby they could secure 
the ambergris without it costing the Viceroy anything. 
Those who presented it to him on the part of the 
sailors and soldiers were thanked for it, and the V iceroy 
told them that he recognised their goodwill by so 
splendid a present which he would send to the King, 
who at that time was Philippe the Fourth, to whom 
Portugal was still subject. Thus all the pretenders 
to the piece of ambergris were defrauded of their 
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expectations, and neither from the Viceroy nor the 
King- himself, to whom the ambergris was sent, did 


they receive any gift, 

I shall say one other word concerning a piece of 


ambergris weighing 42 livres. In the year 1646 or 
1647 a Zealander, of one of the best families of 
MiDpLEBOURG, who commanded for the Dutch Com¬ 
pany in the Island of Maurice, which is to the east of 


that of St. Laurens, 1 found this piece on the shore and 


sent it to the Company. As these people always have 
enemies, and there being a mark on the piece as if 
some one had broken a portion off, the Commander 
was accused of having stolen half, of which charge he 
cleared himself at Batavia. But the suspicion having 
always dwelt in the minds of many persons, and the 
Commander seeing that they would not give him 
another appointment, returned to Zealand on the 
same vessel upon which 1 then was. 

' Mauritius and Madagascar, the latter having been known to 
the Portuguese as St. Lorenzo. Some say the Portuguese landed there 
first on the festival of the Saint, others that it was discovered by Lorenzo 
de Almeyda in 1506. (Varthema in H,d\ Soc., p. 296.) 











CHAPTER XXIV 


Concerning* Mask and Bezoar and some other medicinal 

stones. 

Musk and bezoar being included among the rarest 
articles of trade, and the most precious which Asia 
furnishes us with, I have considered it appropriate to 
devote a chapter to them, and present the reader with 
some remarks about these two articles, 

The best kind and the greatest quantity of musk 
comes from the Kingdom of BiiutAn, from whence it 
is conveyed to Patna, the principal town of Bengal, 
to be sold to the people of that country. All the musk 
which Is sold in Persia comes from thence, and the 
merchants who sell musk prefer that you give them 
in exchange yellow amber and coral, rather than gold 
and silver, because they make great profits out of these 
two commodities, I had the curiosity to take a skin 
of this animal, which is here represented, to Paris, 1 
After this animal has been killed, the bladder, 
which is situated under the belly, is cut off—ft is of 
the size of an egg, and is closer to the genital parts 
than to the navel. The musk is then extracted from 
the bladder which contains it—it is then like coagu- 

* The figure In the original, which it h needless to reproduce here, 
is a tolerable representation of the musk deer, Maschas tnoschifftus 
(Linn*) 
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lated blood* When the peasants wish to adulterate it f 
they insert some of the liver and the blood of the 
slaughtered animal mixed together, instead of the 
musk which they have withdrawn. This mixture 
generates in the bladders certain small worms which 
eat the good musk, so that when one opens them 
he finds that much has gone bad* Other peasants, 
when they have cut the bladder and have drawn as 
much musk as they can without its appearing to be 
too much, put In its place small pieces of lead to 
make it heavier. The merchants who buy it and 
transport it into foreign countries prefer this fraud to 
the other, because it does not generate these little 
worms. But the fraud is still more difficult to be dis¬ 
covered when they make small purses of the skin of 
the animal's stomach, which they sew up with threads 
of the same skin, so as to resemble the true bladders ; 
these purses are filled with what has been removed 
from the good bladders, together with the fraudulent 
mixture which is added to it, so that it is difficult for 
the merchants to discover anything,* It is true that 
if they bind the bladder directly they cut it, without 
letting the air get to it, and without giving time to the 
odour to lose some of its strength by evaporation (while 
they take out what they want to remove), if this 
bladder should be held to the nose of any one, blood 
would immediately issue from it in consequence of the 

1 A still more remarkable method of adulteration is that mentioned by 
Barbosa, which consists, in short, of putting leeches on the living animal, 
after the musk has been removed, and then allowing them to gorge 
themselves with the blood, after which they are dried in the sun and 
pounded, and the substance so prepared is placed in counterfeit pods 
made of the skin of the animal. (See T/tc East African ami Malabar 
Coasts, Hakluyt Society , p. 3 87,) 
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gency of the odour, which for this reason must be 
tempered to render it agreeable and prevent it from 
injuring the brain. The odour from the skin of this 
animal, which I took to Paris, Avas so strong that it 
was impossible to keep the skin m my rooms, as it 
caused headache to all the people in the house* and it 
was necessary to put it in a garret, where at length 
my servants cut off the bladder—this did not prevent 
its always retaining something of the odour. You 
do not begin to meet with this animal till about the 
56° of latitude ; but at 6o° it is in great abundance, the 
country there being well wooded. It is true that in the 
months of February and March, after these animals 
have suffered from famine in their own country on 


account of the snow, which falls in abundance to 
depths of 10 or 12 feet, they come south to 44"' and 45°, 
to eat the corn and new rice, and it is at this time that 
the peasants entrap them, in snares which they set, 
and kill them with arrows and blows of sticks. Some 
persons have told me that the deer are so thin and 


feeble in consequence of the hunger from which they 
have suffered, that many allow themselves to be 
captured by coursing. There must be an enormous 
number of these animals, as each has but one bladder, 
the largest of which is ordinarily of the size of a hen's 
egg, an d only yields half an ounce of musk. I t some¬ 
times requires even three or four of these bladders to 
make an ounce. 1 

1 “The musk deer is found throughout the Himalayas, always at 
;;reat elevations, and in summer rarely below Sooo feet, and as high as 
the limits of forest. It extends through the Himalayas to Central and 
Northern Asia as far as Siberia. A good musk pod is valued at from to 
to 15 rupees. One ounce is about the average produce of the pod.” 
(Jerdon, Mammals of India, p, 268.) Adulteration, as it is described by 
Tavernier, appears to be still practised. 
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The King of Bhutan, of whom I shall speak in 
the following Book, in the description which 1 shall 
give of his Kingdom, fearing that the fraud done 
in musk might stop the trade, especially as musk is 
also obtained in Tonquin or Cochin-China, but is 
much dearer because it is not so abundant there— 
this King, I say, fearing lest this falsification of goods 
would divert the trade from his territories, some time 
ago ordered that the bladders should not be stitched, 
but should be brought open to BhutAN which is the 
place of his residence, tc be examined and sealed with 
his seal, 1 hose which 1 bought were of this kind ; 
but notwithstanding all the King’s precautions, the 
peasants open them secretly, and place small pieces of 
lead in them, as I have said; this the merchants 
tolerate, because the lead does not spoil the musk, and 
causes no injury, save in the weight. On one of my 
journeys to Patna I bought 7673 bladders, which 
weighed 2557,^ ounces, and 452 ounces without the 
bladders. 1 

Bezoar" comes from a Province of the Kingdom of 
GolgondA, towards the north-east. It is found in the 

1 From this, with similar statements about other com modi Lies, we 
see that Tavernier did not limit his mercantile transactions to precious 
stones, in Book III, chap, xv, he again refers to this purchase (?), anti 
says he bought 26,000 rupees worth—a Fr. ounce in the capsule costing 
4 livres and 4 so!s % is, about 6s, 3d,, and out of the capsule & francs f 
or say 6s. 8d, t or if litres are intended, f2s. But at these prices the 
quantity here mentioned falls far short of making the total sum of 26,000 
rupees. This, supposing the occasions to be identical, as appears to be 
the case, is a characteristic Tavernier discrepancy, 

a Bezoar is from padm>\ Persian, the name given to intestinal 
calculi. It was formerly so highly esteemed in the East as a drug 
that the early European travellers all seemed to believe in its efficacy, 
and accounts of it are to be found in the writings by many of them. 
{See note 1, on p. t 51,) 
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fodder in tLe paunches of goats which brouse on a 
tree, the name of which I have forgotten. This plant 
bears little buds, about which, and also on the tips 
of the branches, which the goats eat, the bezoar con¬ 
cretes in the bellies of these animals. It assumes a 
form according to the shape of the buds and the ends 
of the branches, and this is why one finds it in so many 
different shapes. The peasants, by feeling the belly of 
the goat, know how many bezoars it contains, and they 
sell the goat for a price in proportion to the number 
which are therein. In order to ascertain this, they run 
both hands under the belly of the goat and beat the 
paunch along both sides, so that all the stones fall to 
the middle thereof, and they then estimate exactly, 
by touch, how many bezoars are in it. The value of 
bezoar depends on the size, although the small possess 
no less virtue than the large. But in this respect one 
is often deceived by the fact that there are people who 
enlarge the bezoar with a kind of paste made of gum 
and other materials of the same colour as the bezoar. 
1'hey understand, even, how to give as many coats 
as the natural bezoar ought to have. One can detect 
this fraud easily by two methods. The first by weigh¬ 
ing the bezoar and placing it to steep for some time 
in lukewarm water; if the water does not change its 
colour, and if the bezoar does not lose weight, it has 
not been adulterated. The other means is to touch 
the bezoar with a pointed hot iron ; if the iron enters 
it and makes it fry, it is a sign that it is a mixture, and 
that it is not genuine. For the rest, the larger the 
bezoar the higher the price, which rises in propor¬ 
tion like that of the diamond. For if 5 or 6 bezoars 
weigh an ounce, the ounce will be worth from 15 to 18 
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francs, but if it is a desoar of one ounce, the ounce 
will be worth fully 100 francs. I have sold one of 
4;[- ounces for as much as 2000 livres} 

I had the curiosity to investigate all that can be ascer¬ 
tained regarding desoar, having already made several 
visits to Golconda, which is the place where there is 
the most considerable sale of it, without being able to as¬ 
certain in what part of the body of the goat it is found. 
On my fifth journey some individuals who were in the 
services of the English and Dutch Companies, and who 
dared not trade on their own account, were indebted to 
me because I purchased about 60,000 rupees worth of 
bezoar for them. The merchants who sold it, wishing 
to show their acknowledgment, and to make me some 
present, I refused, and told them I had never taken 
anything from any one for a service which I was able 
to render. But T let them know that I would again be 
able to serve them in the approaching monsoon, and 
that they would oblige me also, on their part, if they 
would get three or four of these goats which produce 
the bezoar for me, promising to pay them for them 
whatsoever they were worth. The merchants appeared 
much surprised at this demand, and replied that the 
prohibition was so strict that if any one was found 
who dared to remove the goats out of the Province 
he would be executed without fail. 1 saw plainly 
that this request troubled them, for on the one side 
they feared punishment and on the other they were 
afraid lest I might prevent them from making another 
sale; this would have been a great loss to these poor 
people, who, whether they do or do not sell, are obliged 
to pay the King, for the farm, 6000 old pagodas, which 
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amount to 45,000 livres of our money. 1 Fifteen days 
afterwards or thereabouts, not having thought anything 
further about them, three of them knocked at my door 
before daylight. As soon as they had entered my 
chamber, where I was still in bed, they asked me if all 
my servants were foreigners. As I had none from the 
town, and they tvere all either Persians or from Surat, 


I told them they were all foreigners, upon which they 
withdrew without replying to me. Half an hour after¬ 
wards they returned with six of these goats, which 1 
examined at my leisure. It should be said that they 
are beautiful animals, very tall, and having fine hair, 
like silk. As soon as the goats were safely in my hall, 
the eldest of the three merchants who had brought 
them, beginning to speak by paying me a compliment, 


told me that since 1 had not been willing to take the 
present which they wished to make me, for having 
procured the sale of so large a parcel of be soar, at 
the least I would not refuse these six goats which 
they gave me with their whole hearts ; but as I did not 


wish to take them entirely as a gift, as they desired, 
l asked what the value of them was; and, after having 
made great difficulty about telling me, I was at length 
much surprised and thought they were joking when 
they said that one of the goats which they pointed out 
was worth three rupees, that each of the two next 
were worth four rupees, and each of the three which 
remained four and a quarter rupees. Upon which I 
asked them why some of the goats were dearer than 


1 There may be some mistake here, as 6000 old pagodas are only 
equal to 45,000 livres when the pagoda is taken at 5 rupees, whereas 
Tavernier in general gives the old pagoda the value of only 4^ rupees, 
45,000 livres = £3375. 
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others, and I learnt that it was because one had only 
one bezoar in the stomach, and the others had two or 
three or four of them ; this they made me see for 
myself, forthwith, by tapping the belly, as I have above 
described. These six goats had 17 bezoars, and a half 
one, like the half of a nut. The inside was like the 
soft dropping of a goat, as these bezoars grow amongst 
the food in the belly of the goat. Some have told me 
that bezoars originate close to the liver, others main¬ 
tain that it is close to the heart, but I was never able 
to ascertain the truth. 1 

Both in the Hast and West there are an abundance of 
bezoars obtained from cows, and there are some which 
weigh up to 17 or 18 ounces, such an one having been 
given to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. But nothing 
is thought of this kind of bezoar , six grains of the other 
having a greater effect than thirty of it, 

As for the bezoar obtained from monkeys, as some 
believe, it is so strong that two grains of it do as much 
as six from that of the goat; but it is very rare, and it 
is found particularly in the species of monkeys which 
live in the Island of Macassar. This kind of bezoar is 
round, while the other is of diverse forms, according to 
the forms of the buds and ends of branches which the 
goats have eaten. As these stones, which it is believed 
come from monkeys, are much rarer than the others, 
they are also much dearer and much more sought after ; 
and when one is found of the size of a nut it is valued 
at more than 100 Jens, The Portuguese, more than 

t That Tavernier was not well versed in anatomy is sufficiently 
apparent from this passage, but at the period at which he wrote it, more 
than two centuries ago, such references to the heart and liver, and their 
communication with the stomach, would probably have passed without 
criticism. 








other nations, attach great value to desoar, because 
they are always on their guard, one against the 
other, fearing that an enemy may wish to poison 
them. 1 

There is still another much esteemed stone which 
is called the porcupine stone, which this animal has in 
its head, and is more efficacious against poison than 
bezoar. When one has placed it to steep in water for 
a quarter of an hour, the water becomes so bitter that 
there is nothing in the world to equal it in bitterness. 4 

This animal has also sometimes, in its belly, a stone 
which is of the same nature and equally good as that 
which comes from the head, except with this difference, 
that it loses nothing of its weight or size by steeping 
in water, while there is diminution of the other. During 
my life I have bought three of these stones. One cost 
me 500 dcus, and f disposed of it subsequently with 
advantage to the Ambassador Domimco dic Santis," 
of whom I have spoken in my accounts of Persia. I 
paid 400 dcus for another, which I still keep; and the 

1 Garcia de Orta, who devotes a chapter to bezoar % highly extols 
its merits as a medicine in cases of ague, measles, as an antidote to 
poison, and in the treatment of abscesses ; he mentions that it was sup 
posed, moreover, to possess aphrodisiac properties- It is not nov 
believed to have any therapeutic value — to be, in fact, neutral. 

- It seems probable that the substance supposed to be obtained in 
the head of the porcupine was a vegetable drug, to which that mythical 
origin was ascribed. Castanheda mentions a stone obtained in the head 
ofjtn animal called bulgohlorf, which was exceedingly rare, and was said 
to be un antidote against all kinds of poison {Kerris Voyages and 
Travels^ vol. ii, p. 439). To test a bezoar^ according to Fryer— (1) 
rub it on chalk, if it leave an olive colour it is good ; (2) touch them 
with a hot iron, H and if they fry like wax they are naught;” (3) put 
them in water, if small white bubbles rise they are good, if not they 
are doubtful. (Account^ Calcutta Edition, p> 469.) 

3 See Persian Travels^ Book II, chap, v, p. tSi. Tie was an 
ambassador from the Venetian Republic. 
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third was sold to rnc for 300 iifcus, and 1 made a present 
of it to a friend. 

I shall finally make mention of the snake-stone, 
which is nearly of the size of a double ,* some of them 
tending to an oval shape, being thick in the middle 
and becoming thin towards the edges. The Indians 
say that it grows on the heads of certain snakes, but 1 
should rather believe that it is the priests of the idolaters 
who make them think so, and that this stone is a com¬ 
position which is made of certain drugs.* Whatever 
it may be, it has an excellent virtue in extracting all 
the poison when one has been bitten by a poisonous 
animal. If the part bitten is not punctured it is neces¬ 
sary to make an incision so that the blood may flow ; 
ami when the stone has been applied to it, it does not 
fall olf till it has extracted all the venom which is drawn 
to it. I n order to clean it it is steeped in woman's milk, 
or, in default of it, in that of a cow; and after having 
been steeped for ten or twelve hours, the milk, which 
has absorbed all the venom, assumes the colour of 
matter. One day, when I dined with the Archbishop 
of Goa, he took me into his museum, where lie had 
many curiosities. Among other things he showed me 
one of these stones, and in telling me of its properties 
assured me that it was but three days since he had 
made trial of it, alter which he presented it to me. As 



1 Doubloon ? A Spanish gold coin, 

s Thevenot says that they were made of the ashes of the root of a 
certain plant, mixed with a particular kind of clay ( Voyage, p. 94). 
Some snake-stones appear to have been made of charred bone. (See for 
for an exhaustive account of this subject Yule*Burnell, Anglo-Indian 
u loss aryI) The belief in their efficacy is still very general in India ; by 
some they are supposed to be found in the head of the adjutant bird 
(see Jungle Life in India, p. Sa). 
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he traversed a marsh on the island of Salsette, upon 
which Goa is situated, on his-way to a house in the 
country, one ol his pallankeen bearers, who was 
aimost naked, was bitten by a serpent and was at 
once cured by this stone. I have bought many of 
them ; it is only the Brahmim who sell them, and it 
is that which makes me think that they make them. 
\<u employ two methods to ascertain if the snake- 
sto te is good, and that there is no fraud. The first is 
by placing the stone in the mouth, for then, if good, it 
leaps and attaches itself immediately to the palate. 

I he other is to place it in a glass full of water, and 
immediately, if it is genuine, the water begins to boil, 
small bubbles ascending from the stone, which is at 
the bottom, to the top of the water. 

I here is still another stone which is called "stone 
of the hooded snake." 1 ft is a kind of snake which 
has, as it were, a hood which hangs behind the head, 
and it is behind this hood that the stone is found, the 
smallest being of the size of a hen's egg. There are 
snakes in Africa and in Asta of an enormous size/ 
and up to 25 feet in length, as was that one whose 
skin is preserved at Batavia. This snake had swal¬ 
lowed a girl of eighteen years, of which fact I have 
elsewhere given an account. 3 You only find these 
.--tones in snakes which are, at the least, two feet in 
length. 7 he stone, which is not hard, when rubbed 
against another stone yields a kind of slime which, 
when dissolved in water and drunk by a person who 

1 Cobra di capcllo —Naja tripudiam. The figure referred to is a 
Spin led one of a colira, but is not reproduced here, 

2 Pythons, 

3 I have not met this account to which the author refers, and don’t 
know where he has related it 
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has some poison m his body, has the property of driv¬ 
ing it out at once. These snakes are only to be found 
on the coasts of Melinda, and you can obtain the 
stones from Portuguese sailors and soldiers on their 
return from Mozambique. 






CHAPTER XXV 

Concerning the places from whence gold is obtained in 
Asia and Africa. 

Japan consists of many islands to the east of China 
trending northwards, some even believing that Niphon, 
which is the largest of them, is, as it were, in contact 
with the mainland ; it is the region of all Asia which 
furnishes the greatest quantity of gold, but it is 
thought that the principal part of it comes from the 
island of Formosa, from whence it is carried to Japan. 
Since the Dutch have held Formosa they have been. 
unable to develop the trade of the particular locality 
where they believe the gold to occur. 1 

Gold also comes from China, and the Chinese 
exchange it for the silver taken to them, for, price for 
price, they prefer silver to gold, because they have no 
mines of silver. This gold is of one of the lowest 
standards of any found in Asia. 

1 The occurrence of gold in China, Japan, and Formosa is not a 
subject that can be treated of exhaustively in these notes. That mines 
occur in China and Japan is well known, but I have not been able to 
find conclusive evidence with reference to Formosa* Ainslie {Materia 
Medka^ vol. i, p. 516} quotes the Asiatic Journal for December 1824 in 
support of the statement that the island abounds in gold, f rum a 
cursory examination of Mr. Locke's great work on gold, it seems to 
contain no reference to Formosa. 
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1 he island of Celebes or Macassar 1 also produces 
gold, which is obtained from the rivers, where it occurs 
mingled with the sand. 

In the island of Achin or Sumatra, 2 * * * * * after the rainy 
season, and when the waters in the streams have sub¬ 
sided, veins of gold are found in the pebbles of dif¬ 
ferent sizes which the rains have carried down from 
the mountains facing the north-east. On the west 
coast of the same island, where the Dutch go to ship 
pepper, the peasants bring an abundance of gold, but 
it is of very low standard, even inferior to the gold 
of China. 

Towards Thibet, which is identical with the 
Caucasus of the Ancients, in the territories of a Raja 
beyond the Kingdom of Kashmir, there are three 
mountains close to one another, one of which produces 
gold of excellent quality, another grenat, and another 
lapis . 8 


1 Gold occurs in the rivers of the northern and south-western 
peninsulas of Celebes. (Crawfurd, Dictionary ,) 

2 According to Crawfurd a small gold coin called mas (worth is, 2tl) 

from the Malay name of the metal, has been coined at Achin, Gold 

dust, however, was the common medium of exchange. The A chi nose 

have learnt the use of the touch stone from Telugu settlers. The gold 

filigree work of the Malays of Sumatra is very beautiful. A total of 
£ i ,000,000 worth of gold was considered by Crawfurd to cover the 
annual yield of all the Malayan islands in 1856, 

® This indication ns to the three mountains is somewhat vague* 

In all probability the grenat mine may be identified with the ruby ? or 
rather spinelie mine, which is situated on the hanks of the Shigndn, a 
tributary of the Oxus in Badakshdn. As pointed out in vol, i, p. 382 n , 
the name balms was derived from this locality* The lapis mine is near 
Firgdmu, also in Iiadakshdn, Lat 36° 10' Long* 71 0 , The Thibet gold 
mines, famous since the days of Herodotus, are somewhat numerous. 
Each of these localities will be found described in the Economic Geology 
0/India, pp, 213, 430, 529, where, also, an explanation of the myth of 
the gold-digging ants is suggested* 




Finally, gold comes from the kingdom of Tipperah, 1 
of which I shall give a description in the following 
Book, but this gold is of bad quality, being of about 


the same standard as the gold of China. 

These are all the places in Asia 2 from whence gold 
comes, and .1 shall now say something of the gold of 
Africa, and of the region where it is obtained in 
greatest abundance. 3 

It should be remarked, under this head, that the 
governor of Mozambique has subject to him the com¬ 
manders of Sofala 4 and of S nu pang a. 6 The first of 
these two small governments is on the river Sena 
6o leagues from its mouth, and the other is 10 leagues 
higher up. From the mouth of the river up to these 
places on both sides there are many settlements of 
negroes, each of which is commanded by a Portuguese. 
These Portuguese have for a long time been masters 


i Fipra in the original. I do not know of any evidence for tlie 
occurrence of gold in Tipperah ; possibly what was brought from thence 
in Tavernier’s time was received from Assam, China, or Bunn ah, in 
exchange for other commodities. Our Author devotes chap, xvi of 
Book III to a description of the Kingdom, which see. 

“ It is strange that Tavernier should have been unaware of the 
occurrence of gold in any part of the Indian Peninsula, there being so 
many localities where it is obtained, some of which were most probably 
worked in his time. {Vide for distribution of gold Economic Geology of 
India , chap. “ Gold.”) 

: ' J Of the existence of gold in Eastern Africa there is abundant 
evidence. Of that which reaches the coast, however, a large proportion 
probably comes from far off in the interior, 

; The position ascribed to Sofala is incorrect, as it was not on the 
river named, but some two degrees, or say 70 leagues, to the south of 
the Delta of the Zambesi, on which the town of Sena is situated. A 
very interesting collection of notices referring to Sofala and its gold is 
given in Yule-Burnell’s Anglo-Indian Glossary. 

5 Chepongoura in the original. The modem Shupanga on the 
Zambesi*t$ probably Tavernier’s Chepongoura \ it is between Sena and 
the coast. 
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of the country, and act like petty princes, making war 
against one another on the smallest pretext, there 
being some among them who have as many as 5000 
Cafres, who are their slaves. The Governor of 
Mozambique, to whom these petty princes are sub¬ 
ject, furnishes them with doth and other necessary 
goods, each of which he sells according to its market 
value. When the Governor of Mozambique 1 leaves 
Goa to assume possession of his government, which is 
the best of those subject to the Viceroy, he takes with 
him a great quantity of goods, and especially calicoes 
dyed black. His correspondents at Goa also send 
him every year two vessels laden with the same goods, 
which he forwards to Sofala and Shu pang a, and up 
to the town of Monomotafa, 2 capital of a Kingdom 
of the same name, otherwise called Voubebaran- —the 
town being about 150 leagues distant from Si-iufanga. 
The ruler of all this country takes the name of Emperor 
of Monomotafa, and Lis authority extends up to the 
confines of Prestf. Jan. s It is from these territories of 
Monomotafa whence the purest and finest African 
gold conies, and it is extracted without great diffi¬ 
culty by excavating in the ground to a depth of only 2 
or 3 feet, In certain places in this country which are 
not inhabited, because there is no water there, gold is 

1 Castanheda says that the Moors took from India to Mozambique 
silver, linen doth, pepper, ginger, silver rings, many pearls and rubies, 

and from a country inland they procured gold. He also states that 
much gold was brought from the interior to Sofala, (See Kerr's 
Voyages and Travels , vol ii, p\\ 317 and 427.) 

2 Matabele? The name is spelt Monomopata and Monoraotapa 
in the original* 

» Le> Abyssinia. The name Prester John was given to the ruling 
monarch by the Portuguese* (See note by Rev. Percy Badger in 
Varthema , Hakluyt Society , p, 63.) 
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found on the surface of the ground in nuggets of ail 
hinds of shapes and weights, and there are some 
of these nuggets which weigh an ounce. I have had 
as cunosities, some pieces which I have presented’ 
to my friends, and some of them weighed as much 
ns 2 ounces. I still have one weighing an ounce 
* ha,f ° r hereabouts. When at Surat with 
M son of M. W Jardin, of whom 

have made mention in my account of P ERS i A 
an Ambassador from the King of Abyssinia arrived’ 
u om we went to salute. I presented him with 
a pair of pocket pistols decorated with silver, and 
having ,nvited us to dine with him he showed us 
t ie presents which he was carrying to the Great 
Mooul on behalf of the King, his master. They 
consisted of fourteen beautiful horses, which were 

.. t,mt rCmained out ^ *frty he had taken from 
hlS COuntr y* the others having died in the vessel 


The references to M. du Jardin and his son are very perplexing 
In the Ptrnan Travels, Book II, chap. vi. Tavernier sa^EWd 

Whm S I ? J ° Ur "7 fl0m Paris with M - son of M. du Jardin 

TZZ ZI ? 1,patamhe refers “ his com P anion « m Lo Ui ; 

' J " , J ’ Chap * XVM} ' He again mentions him as being with 

d’Airfili' - °° k C lap ' * ,v t he speaks of being in M 

l Ard.hms company on the road from Golconda to Surat in the year 

*1U S. T k " 11 “ ■» mas* *££ 

“ “ d "a tim in Mia, a* fe 

- PP ; 3J f’ , a ' ld 6rja - However, it is due to At. Joret to say that he 
■y Jc rig t m treating these notices as ail referring to the same 
6 “" d consec l ucr, tIy the date 1653 must be wrong, if he died in 

: lri " *“ “ M ' d “ if* «*M« • few days of tM, 

bavin.* wi ,?m » F 1671 men,ions M - J 0 * 1 ™ (?Jardin) as 
1 ' vezlr,J succeeded Tavernier m the trade of camrir 

fff* t0 and fr ° m Europe - < S « his Amount, Calcutta EdWotJ 
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when crossing the sea from Mocha to Surat. Also 
a number of young slaves of both sexes ; and finally, 
this being the most important and worthy to be 
admired, there was a tree of gold 2 feet 4 inches 
high, and about 5 or 6 inches round the stem. 1 It 
had ten or twelve branches, some of which were nearly 
half a foot long and an inch broad, others being smaller. 
Ill some parts of the large branches there was to be 
seen some roughness, which in a manner resembled 
buds. The roots of this tree which had been thus 
naturally formed, were small and short, the longest 
not being more than 4 or 5 inches. 

The people of this Kingdom of MonomOTapa, 
knowing the time that the calicoes and other goods 
arrive at Sofala and Shu pang A, come punctually to 
provide themselves with what they require. Numerous 
Cafres from other Kingdoms and Provinces also 
come, and the Governors of these two towns sell them 
calicoes and other things of which they have need, 
trusting for the payment which they undertake to make 
the following year by bringing gold, to the amount 
agreed upon, for if the Governor did not trust them thus 
there would be no trade between the Portuguese and 
the Cafres. It is almost the same with the Ethiopians 
who every year carry gold to Cairo, of which I have 
spoken in my account of the Seraglio of the Grand 
Seigneur. These people of Monomotapa do not live a 
long time on account of the bad water in their country. 
At the age of twenty-five years they begin to be dropsical, 
so that it is considered a marvel when they exceed forty 
years in age. The Province where the river Sena 

1 This description suggests a manufactured article* but it is possible 
that it was really* as Tavernier supposed* a natural arborescent nugget. 
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• mes is called Moukaran, 1 and belongs to another 
King, commencing at too leagues or thereabouts 
above Shupanga. The people of this Province find 
much gold dust in several rivers which join the Sena ; 
but this gold is inferior to the other kind, and it is 
also taken to Shupanga and Sofala. The country is 
very healthy, and the inhabitants live as long as those 
of Europe. In certain years Cafres arrive there from 
much farther than the Province of Moukaran, and 
even from the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good 
Hoi e. The, Portuguese know of the country and its 
name, but have not induced the Cafres to reveal more 
than that their country, called Sabia, 2 is governed by a 
Kmg, and that they generally spend four months on 
the road to Sofala. The gold which they bring is 
excellent, and is in nuggets, like that of Monomotapa ; 
they say tnat they find it on high mountains, where 
they only have to excavate the ground for it to the 
depth of io or 12 feet. They also bring an abundance 
of elephants’ tusks, and say that there are so many 
elephants in the country that they are to be seen in 
troops in the fields, and that all the palisades of the 
tortresses and parks are made of elephants' tusks ; this 
I have also observed elsewhere. 8 The ordinary food 
o these Cafres is the flesh of this animal, and four of 
them, with their assegais,' which are a kind of short 


. 5 Moukaran—not identified 

2 Perhaps some mistake here. There is a Sabia river marked on 
tin- map as coming next to Sofala on the south. 

* See vot. i, p. 277. 

* A&agayes in the original, for Assegais, the well-known hurling 

IZriT Afh f L The W ° rd is from the Berber zagh&ya, with the 
- ■ x. aru le prefixed. It occurs commonly in travellers’ accounts of 

those “eluded in Africa. (See Yule-Burncll, 
singiO-iti 'an Glossary y p, 28.) 
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pike, are able to bring ail elephant to the ground and 
kill it. All the water in their country is very bad, 
which is the reason why they have swollen legs, and it 
is a marvel when any one is exempt. 

Above Sofala there is a country commanded by a 
King called the King of BaroiL In some part of his 
country there grows a root which is an inch thick, and 
of a yellow colour. It cures all kinds of fever by 
causing vomiting ; but as very little of it is found the 
King- forbids, under severe penalty, any of it to be 
carried out of his Kingdom. While Dom Philipi’E de 
Mascarkhnas was Viceroy of Goa the King of BaroE 
sent him a piece of this root 1 about 3 feet long, 
garnished with gold at both ends, and with rings of 
gold in the middle. The Viceroy having received it 
made great account of it, and causing it to be cut up 
into several pieces presented them to certain of his 
friends. He sent two to Slirat to Mr. Kremlin, the 
English President, who showed them to me, and having 
placed a piece of the root on my tongue 1 found the 
taste very bitter. 

As for silver mines, there are none in the whole 
of Asia, 3 save only in the Kingdom of Japan. Some 
years ago very rich mines of tin were discovered 
at Delegore, San gore, Bordelon, and Bata; 3 

1 I have not been able to identify with certainty either Baroi or the 
bitter root which it produces. 

3 Tavernier is here in error, as there are undoubted sources of silver 
in India and on the confines of Assam and Burma, which have been 
largely worked This common mistake is repeated in the Imperial 
Gazetteer, voL vi, p, 624. (See Economic Geology of India , chap, iv, 
“Silver,”) Silver certainly occurs also in other parts of Asia, (See 
Book III, chap, xv,) 

3 IJelli (?), Salangor* tiilliton, and Banka(F), The three last are well- 
known centres of the tin industry. 






this has done some injury to the English, because 
there is no longer need of their tin as formerly, 
sufficient being now produced in Asia. Tin is only 
used in this country to tin cooking-pots, kettles, and 
other copper utensils. 









CHAPTER XXVI 

Account uj a notable act of perfidy done to the author 
when he was about to embark at Gombroon for 
Surat. 


In the month of April 1665, being about to leave 
Gombroon, and when on the point of embarkation for 
Surat in a vessel which belonged to the broker of the 
Dutch Company, and was commanded by Captain 
Hans —the Agent of the English gave me a packet of 
letters, which had arrived by express from England, 
to deliver to the President of Surat. This packet was 
very large, because, besides the Company’s letters, he 
had included in it those which were for private persons 
in Surat and other parts of India. I received the 
packet from him, on the evening of my embarkation, 
in presence of M. Casembrot, a Dutchman, who had 
come to Persia by land, and was related to M. Henry 
Van WOck, Commander at Gombroon. Casembrot 
managed to accompany me on all occasions when 1 
went to see the English Agent, and Van Wuck asked 
me at each visit which I paid him, whether the Agent 
had not entrusted me with letters for Surat. I replied 
ingenuously that he had told me that he would give 
me some, without suspecting anything of the evil 
intention of both of these two men. Their object, as 
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appeared subsequently, was to obtain possession of this 
packet in consequence of the rumour which was in cir¬ 
culation of a rupture between England and Holland, 
and because they thought that the English had re¬ 
ceived definite news of it, as some days previously an 
Arab had arrived by the desert route and had brought 
a packet to the English Agent; this caused the Com¬ 
mander Van WOck much anxiety. 

As soon as I had received the packet from the 
Agent, Casembrot, who was always on the watch, and 
looked on, as it was put into my hands, reported it to 
Van WOck, and told him of its form and size; and I, 
after having pledged the Agent in a glass of wine 
which he offered me when wishing me a good passage, 
went to take leave of Van Wuck, who would not 
allow me to go till after 1 had supped with him. He 
kept me, as it were by force, in order to have more 
lime to accomplish his coup; and excusing himself for 
being unable to accompany me on account of the 
arrival of three vessels which cast anchor while we 


were at table, he lent me his own boat to go on board, 
together with four or five of the principal officers of 
his staff, whom he sent with me, under pretext of 
escorting me, and with them the captain of the vessel 
also, to whom he gave the word. As soon as we were 
on board the captain offered me his own cabin, where 
he had already directed my bed to be placed by my 
servants, who had been on board for two days before, 
and on my making a difficulty about accepting it, he 
told me that the Commander had ordered him to do so, 
to which 1 replied that I would not accept his cabin, 
except on the condition that 1 should only occupy half 
of it, while he look the other. This having been 
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arranged, I drew the packet of English letters from 
the pocket of my greatcoat, and giving it to one of my 
servants to place in my bouccha which is the valise of 
these countries, he put the bouccha between the side of 
the vessel and the head of my bed. There had come 
with us to the ship two small boats, which contained 
more than sixty bags of silver, some of 50 and others 
of too tomans , 8 all the bags being made in Persia in 
that manner. Immediately the boats were alongside, 
[the crew] commenced to hoist the bags, one after the 
other, into the vessel, but did so very slowly, with the 
object of delaying us the whole night, and to compel 
me to go to .bed. But as they observed that I was 
unwilling to retire, the captain, the pilot, and the Com¬ 
pany’s Broker, to whom, as I have said, the vessel 
belonged, consulted with the Dutch, and all together 
conspired to let a bag of 100 tomans fall into the 
sea when hoisting it into the vessel; this was done 
in order to have time to accomplish their design. 
As soon as the bag fell into the sea they sent a boat 
to Gombroon to fetch a diver, who reached the vessel 
by daybreak, in order to dive for the sack. Seeing 
then that the vessel could not leave before the follow¬ 
ing day at two or three o’clock, I went to lie down, 
my bouccha being all the time in the same place, half 
under the head of my bed and half outside. My 
servants went to rest in the gunner’s cabin, and while 
1 slept alone in that of the captain my bouccha was 
quietly drawn out, and from it the packet of letters 

1 I must relinquish it to some one else to discuss the etymology 
of this word. It has been suggested to me that it may be connected 
with the Persian posd t a covering, 

2 Toman (see vol. i. Appendix), 
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was taken, another well sealed and of similar form and 
size, which only contained white paper, being put in 
its place. The bag which they had purposely allowed 
to fall into the sea in order to accomplish this wicked 
coup, having been pulled up, we made sail, and arrived 
at the port of Surat on the 5th of May of the same 
year. The Dutch Commander having done me the 
honour to send a barque 2 or 3 leagues out to sea to 
fetch me, immediately when I landed, which was about 
midnight, I desired before all things to pay my respects 
to him, asking two Capuchin Fathers, who were at the 
port at our debarkation, to deliver to the English 
President the packet which 1 had taken out of my 
bouccka , this service they willingly undertook. But 
they told me that, as it was an unseasonable hour, and 
that the President, who was gouty, might be then 
asleep, they, not considering it proper to awake him, 
would wait till the morrow to accompany me, when 
I should be able to deliver the packet to the President 
myself. But the gout from which he suffered not 
permitting him to sleep much, it was delivered to 
him the same hour. The President having opened 
the packet in presence of the chief officers of his 
staff, they only found white paper folded like letters 
inside it. This having been reported to me, i realised 
at once the bad turn which Van Wucic and his 
. accomplices had played me. What confirmed me 
further as to this perfidy was, that on going to 
examine my bouccka I found that a jewel which I had 
tried to sell to the Governor of Gombroon had also 
disappeared. Not having been able to agree with 
him as to the price, he returned it to me some hours 
before I embarked for Surat, and I had placed it in 
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haste with the packet of letters in my bouccha, where 
I did not find it on arrival at Surat. 

Nevertheless the theft of this packet of letters, 
which had been thus accomplished, incensed the 
President against me so much that he refused to 
allow me to justify myself, and I was moreover an 
object for the rage of many private Englishmen 
affected by the loss of the letters in the packet, which 
were addressed to them. They went so far on different 
occasions as to attempt my life, as I am able to prove 
by the evidence and affidavits of many men of honour, 
and particularly of M. Hartman, who was then the 
second officer in the factory at Surat. So, to protect 
myself from snares which were set for me, I was 
obliged to be constantly accompanied by many people, 
and I was even unable to go to Golconda, where there 
is a great trade in diamonds, having been warned by 
my friends that ten or twelve English awaited me in 
that part of the world in order to do me some injury. 
The treachery which was thus clone to me disturbed 
all my plans and caused me considerable loss ; besides 
which I was obliged to carry back to Persia a large 
sum of money, in consequence of my not being able to 
invest it in India. 

This is a copy of the letter which I sent on this 
subject to Batavia, to the General of the Dutch Com¬ 
pany and the members of his Council, dated Surat, 
the 16th May 1665. 

“Gentlemen—I take the liberty to write to you 
these lines in order to testify the displeasure 1 have 
experienced at the affront done me by Commander 
Henri Van Wuck at Gombroon, who, notwithstanding 
the letters of recommendation which I had from the 
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Ambassador to the States, an Officer of my King, 
addressed, one to the Chief Officer of the Company at 
Ispahan, another to the Commander at Gombroon, 
and a third to the Commander in this town of Surat, 
asking all three to assist me as much as possible, except 
in so far as the Company was interested. But M. 
Henrt Van Wuck has disregarded his, and has done 
me the most signal affront that a man of honour, as 
I am, who am an Officer of his Royal Highness, the 
brother of my King, could ever receive, which was to 
have my baggage opened, where there were many 
jewels, some of which have been lost, and to have 
ordered a large packet of letters to be taken which 
the Agent of the English at Gombroon entrusted 
to me to deliver to the President of the English in 
this town of Surat, having had another packet con¬ 
taining blank paper placed in its stead. I leave you 
to reflect as to what kind of esteem the President and 
all the English hold me in at present, and whether 
I have not good cause for making my complaints 
and asking justice from you. And, if it should 
please you gentlemen to send me permission to wail 
upon you at Batavia, in order to testify, by word 
of mouth, the displeasure which I feel on account 
of this which M. Van Wuck has done me in order Lo 
accomplish a crime of this nature, and to inform you 
-in detail of the manner in which all this affair has 
happened, you would oblige me much. At the least, 
I ask you to give me some satisfaction in respect to 
the author of the theft, in default of which I shall not 
fail, as soon as I have, by the grace of God, returned 
to France, to make my complaints through the King 
my master, who has honoured me with his protection, 
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and through his Royal Highness, his only brother, 
to MM. the States, and from their Ambassador, to 
obtain satisfaction, at whatever cost, of the said Van 
Wuck, and by this means establish my honour. 
Moreover, if I return by Ispahan, I shall not omit to 
inform the King of Persia of it, and shall tell him, 
after so much honour as his Majesty has done me, 
and notwithstanding all the passports which I have 
held from him, that the said M. Van Wuck has treated 
me in this fashion. I believe also that his Majesty 
will not be pleased to hear that all the patterns of 
jewels, which I was to buy and have made for him 
both in India and Europe, were lost when the packet 
of letters was stolen. I can also advise him of the 
plots and conspiracies which M. Van Wuck has had 
at Gombroon with a Prince, an enemy of Persia, who 
came to the said place in disguise. Finally, I know 
enough to make him receive an equal or greater affront 
than he has done me; and by his receiving it the 
Company will receive it also. This, gentlemen, is 
what I am resolved upon if you do not decide to give 
me complete satisfaction, though I believe I shall not 
have that trouble. Hoping that you will not omit to 
do me justice before I leave this country to return to 
Europe, where as in all other places I shall always 
be, Gentlemen, your very humble, etc.' 1 

It is rare to see treason unpunished, and the 
principal actors in this plot ail had miserable ends. 

In the following monsoon the vessels which arrived 
from Surat at Gombroon spread in that region the 
tidings of the black villany which had been done me; 
and a short time after, M. Van Wuck having been 
attacked by a kind -of fever, and the Rev. Father 
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Balthasar, Carmelite Monk, going to see him, sought 
to get him to speak of this affair with which he was so 
prominently mixed up. But he defended himself of 
the charge strongly, and making use of an equivoca¬ 
tion, said, that if it was true that he had taken the 
letters, he wished to die without speaking, and not to 
live three days. He had not in truth committed the 
theft, but he had arranged for its being done ; and he 
died at the end of three days, and without speaking. 
His Lieutenant, named Bozan, one of those whom he 
had sent to escort me to the vessel, and who apparently 
had opened the bouecka and committed the theft, 
after a great debauch, having lain down on the terrace 
of the house to sleep in the fresh air, as these terraces 
have neither parapet nor anything to prevent a fall, on 
moving and rolling in his sleep, fell over, and on the 
following day was found dead on the seashore. As 
for the Captain of the vessel, who was also in the plot, 
four or five days after his arrival at Surat, as he 
pursued his way, a Muhammadan, jealous of his wife, 
whom he«had beaten, and excited to rage against some 
Franks who separated them, believing this Captain, 
whom he found alone, was of the band, stabbed him 
five or six times with a dagger, upon which he fell 
dead on the ground. Such were the miserable ends 
of all these people. 






BOOK III 


Concerning the religion of the Muhammadans and that of 
the Idolaters of India: the voyage of the Author by 
sea from SURAT to BATAVIA, and from BATAVIA to 
HOLLAND ; and of many peculiarities in different 
Kingdoms of the East. 





CHAPTER I 


Concerning the religion of the Muhammadans in the 
East Indies. 

The diversity which is found among the Muham¬ 
madans does not only consist in the different explana¬ 
tions which they give to their Koran, 1 2 but also in the 
different opinions which they have of the first suc¬ 
cessors of Mohammad. It is from this that two sects, 
entirely opposed to one another, have sprung; the one 
calling itself the Sunnis is followed by the Turks, the 
other the Shias," which is the sect of the Persians. I 
shall not delay here to say more as to the difference 
between these two sects, which divide the Muhammadan 
world, having spoken sufficiently of them in my accounts 
of Persia, and I shall only describe the present con¬ 
dition of this false religion, both in the Empire of the 
Great Mogul and in the Kingdoms of GoLCONDA and 
Bijapur. 

At the first establishment of Muhammadanism in 

1 Alcoran in the original. 

2 Sounnis and Chins in the original, and Sunnis and Schiais in the 
Persian Travels, Book IV, chap, vii. The former revere the direct 
successors of Muhammad, and the latter maintain that Ali and his sons 
Hosen and Hosain are the true successors to^the caliphate, Sunnis pre¬ 
dominate in the Muhammadan population of India, but there are also many 
Shias there, some of them being descendants of Persian immigrants. 
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India the Christians 1 of the East were very ostenta¬ 
tious but not very devout, and the Idolaters were 
effeminate people who were unable to make much 
resistance. Thus it was easy for the Muhammadans 
to subject both by force of arms. This they did with 
so much success that many Christians and Idolaters 
embraced the law of Muhammad. 

The Great Mogul with all his Court followed the 
sect of the Sunnis, the King of Golconda that of the 
Shias, and the King of Bijapur had in his territories 
Doth Sunnis and S/ncis, 1 he same might also be said 
of the Court of the Great Mogul, on account of the 
number of 1 eisians who came to serve in Ins armies. 
It is true that although they regarded the Sunnis with 
horror they nevertheless follow, in outward show, the 
religion of the Monarch, believing that to make or 
secure their fortune they might conceal their true belief, 
and that it sufficed for them to cherish it in their hearts. 

As for the Kingdom of Golconda, Kutab Shah, 
who reigns at present, maintains with great zeal the 
law of the Shias, and as the nobles of his Court are 
nearly all Persians, they observe the customs of the 
sect of the Shias with the same strictness and the 
same freedom from restraint as in Persia. 

I have elsewhere remarked that of the native 
Muhammadan subjects of the Great Mogul there are 
but few in positions of command ; this is the cause 
why many Persians, oppressed by want, or ambitious of 
better fortune than that which they can hope for in 

1 M. Thevcnot states that about the year 1665 some believed that 
there were 25,000 families of Christians in Agra, but all were not agreed 
as to this estimate {Voyage des hides, p. 102). Colonel Sleeman, who 
jefers to this, adds that he himself came upon a colony of 2000 In the year 
1814 In Betiah in Tirhut (Rambles and Recollection^ etc,, 1844, p. ijj. 
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their own country, go to seek for it in India. Being 
clever they' are successful in finding means to advance 
themselves in (the profession of) arms, so that in the 
Empire of the Great Mogul, as well as in the 
Kingdoms of Golconda and Bijapur, the Persians are 
in possession of the highest posts. 

Aurangzeb, especially, shows great zeal for the 
Sunni sect, of which he is so faithful a follower that 
he surpasses all his predecessors in external observa¬ 
tion of the law, which has been the veil by' means of 
which he has concealed his usurpation of the kingdom. 
When he took possession of the throne he proclaimed 
that it was with the design of insisting upon the law of 
Muhammad being observed in all its strictness, as it 
had been relaxed during the reigns of ShAii JahAn 
his father and JahAngir his grandfather. To show 
himself still more zealous for the law he became a 
Dervish or Fakir, i.e. a professional beggar, and under 
this false mantle of piety made his way cleverly to the 
Empire. Although he had, as I have said, numerous 
Persians in his service, he did not allow them to 
celebrate the festival of Hosen and Hosain, 1 sons 
of Ali, who were killed by the Sunnis, as I have 
mentioned in my accounts of Persia ; and they them¬ 
selves, to please the King and advance their own 
fortunes, made no scruple about conforming themselves 
externally to the cult and customs of the Sunnis. 


1 Uasen and Hem sin In the original 




Concerning Fakirs or Muhammadan beggars in the 
East Indies. 

It is estimated that there are in India 800,000 Muham¬ 
madan Fakirs , and 1,200,000 among the idolaters, 
which is an enormous number. They are all vaga¬ 
bonds and idlers, who blind the eyes of the people by 
a false zeal, and lead them to believe that all that 
escapes from their own mouths is oracular. 

There are different kinds of these Muhammadan 
Fakirs; some are almost naked, like the Fakirs of 
the idolaters, who have no regular dwellings, and 
abandon themselves to all kinds of impurity without 
any shame. They persuade simple souls that they 
possess a privilege to do all kinds of evil without sin. 

There are other Fakirs who are clad in garments 
of so many pieces of different colours that one is 
unable to say what they are. These robes extend 
half way down their legs and conceal the miserable 
rags which are beneath. These Fakirs generally travel 
in company, and have a chief or superior over them 
who is distinguished by his garment, which is poorer 
and made up of more pieces than those of the others. 
He, moreover, drags a heavy iron chain which he has 
attached to one leg; it is 2 cubits long and thick in 
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proportion. When he prays it is with great noise, 
which he makes with this chain and a loud voice ; this 


is accompanied by an affected gravity, which attracts the 
veneration of the people. However, the people bring 
him and his followers food to eat, which they serve 
him in the place where he stops, generally some street 
or public place. He has carpets spread by his disciples, 
and seats himself on them in order to give audience to 
those who wish to consult him. On the other hand, 
his disciples proclaim throughout the country the great, 
virtues of their master and the favours which he 
receives from God, who reveals to him the most 
important secrets, and confers upon him the power to 
aid afflicted persons with good advice, flic people 
give him easy credence, and regard him as a holy man, 
and come to him with great devotion, and when one of 
them approaches close to him, he takes the shoes from 
off his feet and prostrates himself before the Fakir in 
order to kiss his feet. Then the Fakir , in order to 
appear humble, extends his arm and gives Ids hand to 
be kissed, after which he makes those who come to 
consult him, sit near him, and he listens to each in turn. 
He boasts of possessing a prophetic spirit, especially 
for indicating to women who are sterile the way in 
which they may obtain children, and how to constrain 
any one they wish to manifest love for them. 

There are Fakirs who have more than 200 


disciples, whom they assemble by the sound of 
the drum and a horn similar to the horns of our 
huntsmen. When marching, the disciples carry their 
standard, lances, and other arms, which they stick in 
the ground near their master when he halts to rest 
anywhere. 
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The third kind of these Fakirs of the East Indies 
consists of those who, being born of poor parents, and 
wishing to know the law thoroughly, in order to become 
Mm lids or doctors, take up their abode in mosques, where 
they live on whatever charity is bestowed upon them* 
They occupy their time in reading the Koran , which 
they learn by heart, and when they are able to add to 
this study some little knowledge of natural things, with 
the example of a good life, according to their ideas, 
they become heads of mosques, and reach the dignity 
of Mullds and judges of the law* These Fakirs have 
wives, and some, through piety and the great desire 
they have to imitate Muhammad, have three or four of 
them, believing that thereby they do God a great 
service, by being fathers of many children who will 
follow the law of their Prophet, 





CHAPTER III 

Of the Religion of the Gentiles or Idolaters of India, 

The idolaters of India are so numerous that for one 
Muhammadan there are five or six Gentiles, It is 
astonishing to see how this enormous multitude of men 
has allowed itself to be subjected by so small a number 
of persons, and has bent readily under the yoke of the 
Muhammadan Princes, But the astonishment ceases 
when one considers that these idolaters have no 
union among themselves, and that superstition has 
introduced so strange a diversity of opinions and 
customs that they never agree with one another. 1 
An idolater will not eat bread nor drink water in a 
house belonging to any one of a different caste from 
his own, unless it is more noble and more exalted 
than his own; thus they can all eat and drink in 
the houses of the Brahmins , a which are open to all the 
world, A caste is, so to speak, among these idolaters 
that which formerly a tribe was among the jews, and 

1 This has ever been the strength of those who have conquered 
India, 

<A Braminm in the original Brahmins’ houses are certainly not 
now open to all the world, the very reverse is the case. The accuracy 
of this statement, even in Tavernier’s time, may be doubted. True as 
it is that a man of lower caste may eat from the hand of a Brahmin, a 
Brahmin has, himself, to guard against defilement by contact with men 
of lower caste* 
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although it is commonly believed that there are seventy- 
two ot these castes, I have ascertained from the most 
accomplished of their priests that they are able to 
reduce them to four principal (castes), from which all 
others derive their origin. 

The first caste is that of the Brahmins, who are the 
successors of the ancient Brackmanes or philosophers 
of India, who specially studied astrology. There are 
still to be found their ancient books, in the reading 
of which the Brahmins generally occupy themselves, 
and they are so skilled in their observations that they 
do not make a mistake of a minute in foretelling the 
eclipses of the sun and moon. And in order that they 
may preserve this science among them, they have a kind 
of university in a town called Benares , 1 where they 
principally study astrology, and where they also have 
doctors who teach the law, which is followed with very 
great strictness. This caste is the most noble of all, 
because it is from among the Brahmins that the priests 
and ministers of the law are selected. But as they are 
very numerous and cannot all study in their university, 
the majority are ignorant and consequently very super¬ 
stitious, those among them who pass as the most intel¬ 
lectual being the most arrant, sorcerers. 

The second caste is that of the Rajputs or Kelris , 
z.c. warriors and soldiers. These are the only idolaters 
who are brave, and distinguish themselves in the pro¬ 
fession of ai ms. All the Rajas, of whom I have often 
spoken, are of this caste. They are like so many 
petty kings, whose disunion has made them tributaries 
to the Great Mogul ; but as the majority are in his 
service, they are highly recompensed for the small 

1 Benares in the original, elsewhere written Benarout or Banarous. 
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able salaries which they receive from him. These 
Rajas, and the Rajputs their subjects, are the most 
firm supports of the Great Mogul's kingdom ; and it 
was the Rajas JAisingh and Jeswantsingii who placed 
Aurangzeb on the throne. But it should be remarked 
that this second caste does not altogether consist of 
people who follow arms (as a profession), it is the 
Rajputs , alone, who go to war, and who are all cavaliers; 
but as for the Kelris they have degenerated from the 
bravery of their ancestors, and have quitted arms for 
merchandise. 

The third caste is that of the Banians' who 
attach themselves to trade, some being Shroffs , i.e. 
money-changers or bankers, and the others brokers, 
by whose agency the merchants buy and sell. The 
members of this caste are so subtle and skilful in trade 
that, as 1 have elsewhere said,” they could give lessons 
to the most cunning Jews. They accustom their 
children at an early age to shun slothfulness, and 
instead of letting them go into the streets to lose 
their time at play, as we generally allow ours, teach 
them arithmetic, which they learn perfectly, using for 
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tribute which they pay him by the large ; 



1 Tavernier spells this word Baniane, which has been altered in the 
text to Banian. It is otherwise, and perhaps more properly, spelt 
Banyan. It signifies a trader or merchant, especially in Gujarat. In 
- Calcutta it is a title still used for the native brokers attached to houses 
of business. It is derived from Vdniya (Gujardti Vdniyti), and that 
from the Sanskrit Vdnij, a trader. Our author^ testimony as to the 
astuteness of the men of this caste is borne out by many authors, not¬ 
ably ?. F, Vincenzo de Maria, who says to make one it takes three 
Chinese, and three Hebrews to make a Chinese, therefore a Banian 
ought to possess the subtlety of nine Jews, (See ** Banyan ?l m Yule 
and Burn el fs Anglo-Indian Glossary, p. 48.) 

3 See Book 1 , chap, ii, p, 29, 




it neither pen nor counters, but the memory alone, so 
that in a moment they will do a sum, however difficult 
it may be. They are always with their fathers, who 
instruct them in trade, and do nothing without explain¬ 
ing it to them at the same time. These are the figures 
which they use in their books, both in the Empire of 
the Great Mogul, as well as in other parts of India, 1 
although the language may be different. If any one 
gets in a rage with them they listen with patience, 
without replying anything, and they withdraw coldly, 
not returning to see him for four or five days, when 
they believe his rage to be over. They never eat any¬ 
thing which has had sentient life, and they would 
rather die than slay the least animal, not even except¬ 
ing an insect or vermin, being in this respect very 
zealous observers of their law. It is sufficient to add 
that they never strike one another, and that they 
never go to war, and cannot eat or drink in the houses 
of the Rajputs , because they slay animals and eat 
meat, with the exception of that of the cow, which is 
never eaten. 

The fourth caste is called Charades or SoudraP 
Like that of the Rajputs, it occupies itself with war; 
but with this difference, that the Rajputs serve on 
horse, and the Sitdras on foot. Both glory in dying 
in battle, and a soldier, whether of the cavalry or foot, 
is esteemed for ever infamous if, in the moment of 
combat, he runs away. It is an eternal disgrace in his 
family, and in this connection I shall relate a story 
which was told me in the country. A soldier who 
loved his wife passionately, and by whom he was 



1 These figures are not reproduced here, 

3 More properly Sudras, from the Sanskrit Sudr. 
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equally beloved in return, tied from combat, not out 
of fear of death, but simply on account of his wife’s 
sorrow should she find herself a widow. When she 
heard the cause of his flight, as she saw him approach 
the house she closed the door, and told him she was 
unable to recognise as a husband a man who had pre¬ 
ferred the love of a woman to honour; that she did 
not wish to see him any more, in order not to leave a 
blot on the reputation of her family, and to teach her 
children to have more courage than their father. This 
woman remained firm in her resolution. The hus¬ 
band, to regain his reputation and his love, returned 
to the army, where he performed noble actions which 
i eclounded to his credit, and having' splendidly repaired 
his fault, the door of his house was opened to him, and 
his wife received him with pleasure. 1 

The remainder of the people, who do not belong 
to either of these four castes, are called Pausecour . 2 
They all occupy themselves with mechanical arts, and 
do not differ from one another except by the different 
trades which they follow from father to son; so that a 
tailor, although he may be rich, is unable to push his 
children, except in his own calling, nor to marry them, 
lie it a son or a daughter, to others than those of his 
trade. So also when a tailor dies all those of his 
calling go to the place where his body is burnt, 

Sleeman tells a similar story about Jeswantsingh, who was so 
treated by his wife on Ids return from the battle of the 17th April 1658. 
{Rambles and Recollections, vol i.) 

2 P®xsecour r as here used, appears to be a synonym of Pariak> a 
name applied to people of the lowest caste of Hindus in Southern 
India, It is pointed out in the Anglo-Indian Glossary that the Pariahs 
are net outcasts, as is commonly supposed. Possibly, however, the 
v nd Favemier got hold of was Phdmfg&r , a synonym for Thug; if so, 
he defines it incorrectly 








and the same custom is observed among all the other 
artisans. 


Among the particular castes there is one that is 
called HalAl'khors} who only engage in cleaning- 
houses, each house paying them something monthly, 
according to its size. If a man of quality in India, 
whether a Muhammadan or an idolater, has fifty 
servants, not one of them will be willing to use a 
broom to clean the house, for he would consider him¬ 
self contaminated by it, and one of the greatest insults 
that one can do to a man in India is to call him 
HalAl'khor. It is proper to remark here that each of 
these servants having his own special duty, the one to 
carry the vessel of water for drinking by the way, 
another to have the pipe of tobacco ready —if the 
master asks one to perform the service for which the 
other is employed, that service will not be performed, 
and the servant remains as though he were immovable. 
As for slaves, they have to do whatever their master 
orders them. As this caste of HalAl'khors is only 
occupied in removing the refuse from houses, it gets the 
remains of what the others eat, of whatever caste they 
may be, and it does not make any scruple about eating 
Indifferently of all things. It is the people belong¬ 
ing to this caste, alone, who make use of asses, to 
carry the sweepings from the houses to the fields; 
while all other Indians will not touch this animal. It 
is otherwise in Persia, where asses are used both for 
baggage and for riding. It is also the HalAl khors in 
India who alone feed pigs and use them for food. 

1 Alaeors in the original. The name HalAVkhor signifies an eater of 
lawful food, euphemistically applied to the Sweepers, to whom all things 
arc lawful. (Yul e-Burnell, A agio-Indian Glossary.) 
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CHAPTER IV 


Concerning the idolatrous Kings and Princes of Asia. 

It is necessary to place in the front rank of the 
idolatrous Kings of Asia, the King of Arakan, the 
King of Pegu, the King of Siam, the King of Cochin- 
china, the King of Tonquin, and, as for the King of 
China, we know that he was an idolater before the 
irruption of the Tartars into his territories; but since 
that time one can say nothing certain about him, 
because these Tartars, who are now the masters of 
the country, are neither idolaters noi Muhammadans, 
being, rather, both combined. In the principal islands, 
firstly, the King of Japan, next the King of Ceylon, 
and some small Kings of the islands of the Moluccas, 
and, finally, all the Rajas , both of the Empire of the 
Great Mogul and of the neighbourhoods of the 
Kingdoms of Bijapur ancl Golconda, are all idolaters. 
In general, all the common people, whether in the 
territories subject to the Great Mogul, or the Kings 
of Golconda and Bijapur, and the islands of Achin, 
Java, and Macassar, the Kings of which, as I have 
elsewhere said, are Muhammadans,—all the common 
people, 1 say, of these countries are idolaters. 

I have stated that the King of Ceylon is an 
idolater, and it is true. But it is true also that about 
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fifty years ago a King of Ceylon became a Christian, 
and received at his baptism the name of Jean, having 
been previously called the Emperor Priapender . 1 As 
soon as he embraced Christianity, the Princes and 
priests of the country established another King in his 
stead. He did what he could to induce all his people 
to imitate him, and for this purpose assigned to the 
Jesuit Fathers twelve of the largest villages which 
were around Colombo, so that from the revenue of 
these places they might support the children of the 
country in colleges, where, being well instructed, they 
would afterwards be able to teach others. For the 
King represented to these Fathers that it was im¬ 
possible for them to learn the language of the country 
well enough to preach to the people, and in effect they 
found that the youth of Ceylon were so quick and 
intelligent that they learnt, in six months, more Latin, 
philosophy and other sciences, than Europeans acquire 
in a year, and they questioned the Fathers with such 
subtlety, and so deeply, that they were amazed. 

Some years after the King had become a Christian, 
a very accomplished man and good native philosopher, 
named Alegamma Motiar, 2 as one might say master 
of the philosophers, after having conversed some time 
w r ith the Jesuit Fathers and other priests at Colombo, 
was inspired to become a Christian. With this object 

1 Although the period of his reign was somewhat more remote than 
Tavernier states, it seems probable that this Emperor Priajmtder was 
Don Juan Dharmdpdla, who was raised to the throne m i 543 by the 
Portuguese, and reigned thirty-nine years. He was baptized by Wilponte 
Alphonse Perera, who went to Ceylon from Goa for the purpose. A 
number of his chiefs and people also became Christians at the same time. 
He was opposed throughout his reign by Rdjd Singhd, who ultimately 
superseded him (Forbes, Eleven Years in Ceylon , vol, ii, p. 315). 

3 For Mudaliyat\ a Cingalese tide. I cannot identify Ah gamma* 
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he went to see the Jesuit Fathers, and told them that 
he desired to be instructed in the Christian faith, but 
he inquired what Jesus Christ had done and left in 
writing. He set himself then to read the New Testa¬ 
ment with so much attention and ardour that in less 
than six months there was not a passage which he 
could not recite, for he had acquired Latin very 
thoroughly. After having been well instructed, he 
told the Fathers that he wished to receive holy baptism, 
that he saw that their religion was the only good and 
true one, and such as Jesus Christ had taught, but 
what astonished him was, that they did not follow 
Christ's example, because, according to the Gospel, he 
never took money from any one, while they on 
the contrary took it from every one, and neither 
baptized nor buried any one without it. This did not 
prevent him from being baptized, and from working 
for the conversion of the idolaters afterwards. 

Such is the present condition of the idolaters 
throughout Asia. I come now to those of India in 
detail and to their gross errors, after which I shall 
speak of their customs and of the penances of their 
Fakirs. 



CHAPTER V 


Concerning ike belief of the Idolaters with respect to 
the Deity 

The idolaters of India yield to creatures as tlie cow, 
the ape, and different monsters, the honours which 
are only due to the true Deity, although it is certain 
that they acknowledge one infinite God, all-powerful 
and all-wise, Creator of th*' heavens and the earth, who 
is omnipresent. They call him in some places Per- 
messer, in others Peremael/ as, for example, towards 
the coast of Malabar; and Vvistnqu- in the language 
of the Brahmins who inhabit the coast of Coromandel, 
As the idolaters have perhaps heard that the circle is 
the most perfect of all figures, they have thought to 
improve upon it by saying God is of an oval figure, and 
it is for this reason that they generally keep in their 
pagodas an oval pebble, which they obtain from the 
Ganges/ and adore as god. They are so strongly fixed 

1 Paramcswam or Brum ha^ the one true anti omnipotent God, to 
whom, as Ward remarks, there is not a single temple in the whole of 
India. Educated Hindus maintain, however, that although they may 
select special gods as the objects of their homage, their worship is ad¬ 
dressed really to the Supreme Deity; of uneducated Hindus the same 
can scarcely be said. 

2 Vishnu i the preserver, one of the Hindu triad. He is represented 
as a black man with four arms —-one hand holds a club, another a shell, 
the third a chukra (or metal quoit), and the fourth the lotus. 

3 This is the so-called saligram stone. The Sone river supplies 
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in this foolish idea that the wisest among the Brahmins 
will not listen to any argument against it, and thus it 
is not to be wondered at if a people who have such 
evil guides fall into this gross and monstrous idolatry. 
There is a caste so superstitious about this, that those 
who belong to it keep these oval stones suspended 
from their necks, and press them against their bodies 
while they pray. 

In this gross and pitiable ignorance the idolaters, 
like the ancient pagans, regard their gods as men, and 
even bestow wives upon them, thinking that they love 
the same things as those in which men take pleasure. 
Thus they regard their RAmA as a great deity on 
account of the wonders which they believe that he 
performed during his life. The following are the 
fables which they relate regarding him, as I have 
learnt from the most accomplished among their 
Brahmins :— 

Rama was the son of a powerful Raja, who called 
himself Deseret , 1 and the most virtuous of many 
children which he had by two legitimate wives. He 
was particularly beloved by his father, who had destined 
him to be his successor. The mother of RAmA having 

some which are, I believe, silicious pebbles derived from the basalt \ 
others are obtained from the Himalayas, and these arc said to include 
fossils, ammonites. The saligram is connected with the worship of 
Vishnu, , but it may be worshipped as representing for the time being 
;my god. According to Ward {History of the Hindus , chap. xvi) the 
saligram is black, hollow, and nearly round, and is obtained from 
Gundukee {? a sulphur spring) in Nepal As much as 2000 rupees was 
given for one of the first class* Vast sums of money are expended on 
the festivities connected with the marriage of the saligram to the tulsi 
plant {Oceymum sanctum), (See Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections Y 
voL i, p, 158,) 

1 Rdmd^ son of Das' arat ha Y King of Ajodhya* What follows is a 
tolerably correct version of the R4m£yana, 
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died, the other wife of the Raja, who possessed 
entire control over her husband, induced him to drive 
Rama and his brother LaksumAn 1 from his house 
and territories; this was done, and by the exclusion 
of these two brothers, the son of this other wife was 
declared to be heir to the Raja. Ram A and his brother 
having then received an order to depart, obeyed the 
command of their father, and as they were about to 
leave, RAmA went to bid farewell to his wife SitA, 
whom these idolaters regard as a goddess, She was un¬ 
willing to part from him, and protested that she would 
follow him everywhere, and so they all three left the 
house of the; Raja , to seek their fortunes. They were 
unlucky at first, for while passing through a forest, RAma 
having gone in pursuit of a bird, where he remained a 
long time, SitA, fearing that some disaster had happened 
to her husband, by force of her entreaties obliged 
LakshmAn to go in search of him. He strongly 
objected, RAmA having told him not to leave SitA, 
having foreseen by a spirit of prophecy what would 
happen if she remained alone. Nevertheless Laksh¬ 
mAn, moved by the earnest prayers of his sister-in-law, 
went to seek for RAmA his brother. In the mean¬ 
time RAvana, 2 another god of the idolaters, appeared 
to SitA in the garb of a Fakir and asked alms of her* 
Rama had told SitA not to go outside the place where 
he had left her,- -this being well known to RAvana he 
refused to receive the alms which SitA offered him 
unless she moved from her position. SitA, either by 
mistake or forgetting the command of Rama, passed 
beyond the limits which he had indicated, and then 







1 Loheman in the original 

2 Rhcvan in the original. 
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Ravaka seized her and took her into the depths of the 
forest where his followers awaited him, with whom he 
departed to his territories. When RAmA returned 
from the chase, not finding SitA, he fell senseless from 
grief, but Lak.sumAn his brother having brought him 
round, they went together to search for SitA, who was 
tenderly beloved by her husband. 

When the Brahmins recount this ravishment of their 
goddess StxA they do so with tears and demonstrations 
of excessive grief, and they add to the story a multi¬ 
tude of ridiculous fables, extolling the great bravery 
of RAmA in the pursuit of the ravisher of SitA. All 
the animals were employed in order to discover her, 
among which the monkey HanumAn , 1 alone had the 
good fortune to be successful. He crossed the sea 
with a bound, and arrived in the gardens of RAvana, 
where he found SitA in the deepest affliction, and she 
was much surprised on beholding a monkey, who 
spoke on behalf of her husband. At first she was not 
willing to give credence to what was said to her by 
such an ambassador, but the monkey in order to 
authenticate his mission handed her a ring which her 
husband had given her, but which she had left in 
her baggage. She had much difficulty in believing 
such a miracle, and that RamA her husband had been 
able to make a beast speak to give her news of him, 
and such certain indications of his love. The monkey 
HanumAn did wonders at this interview, and having 
been recognised as a spy by the servants of Ravajta, 
who wished to burn him, he made use of the fire which 
they had prepared for him to kindle the palace of 
RAvana, which was consumed almost entirely, by 

1 Harman in the original. 
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means of the rags which they tied to his. tail and 
body and set on fire. He threw himself immediately 
among the straw' and other combustible matter, which 
caused a great conflagration in the palace. 1 he 
monkey realising that he would not escape the hands 
of Havana if he again fell into them, promptly retook 
the same road as that by which he had come, and 
having bathed himself in the sea, which he recrossed 
at a single bound, he went to give RAma an account 
of his adventures, and told him of the affliction in 
which he had found SitA, who was in despair at 
finding herself so far removed from her husband. 
Ram A, touched by the affection of his wife, resolved to 
deliver her from the hands of RAvana at whatever 
cost it might be. This was accomplished, the same 
monkey serving him as guide, and with the aid of 
some forces which Ram A had collected from different 
places. With much difficulty he approached the palace 
of RAvana, which was still smoking, so great had 
been the fire ; and the subjects of this Prince having 
been dispersed in divers places, it was easy for 
RAmA to again see his beloved SitA, whom RAvana 
abandoned and fled in fear to the mountains. Rama 
and SitA experienced infinite joy at seeing one 
another again, and did much honour to the monkey 
id an um An, who had rendered them so great a 
service. 

As for RAvana, he passed the remainder of his 
days as a poor Fakir, his country being altogether 
ruined by the troops of RAmA, who avenged the injury 
he had received, and it is from this RAvana that 
this incredible number of Fakirs, whom one sees 
in peregrination throughout India, have taken their 
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igin. These Fakirs lead a life of such austerity 
that their penances amount to prodigies, and I have 
had the curiosity to collect several pictures of them, 
some of which I shall show to the reader in the follow¬ 
ing chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI 




Concerning Fakirs , or the professional Mendicants of 
India, and their penances. 

I he Fakirs, as I have just said, take their origin from 
RAvana, whom RAmA despoiled of his kingdom, who 
on that account felt so much annoyance that he re¬ 
solved to wander like a vagabond throughout the 
world, poor and bereft of all property, and likewise 
completely nude. He at once found many people who 
followed him in this kind of life, which afforded them 
all kinds of liberty, For being reverenced as saints, 
they had abundant opportunities of doing whatsoever 
evil they wished. 

These Fakirs ordinarily travel in troops, each of 
which lias its Chief or Superior. As they go perfectly 
nude, winter and summer, always lying on the ground, 
and since it is sometimes cold, the young Fakirs and 
other idolaters who have most devotion, go in the 
afternoon to search for the droppings of cows and 
other animals, which are dried by the sun, with which 
they kindle fires. They seldom use wood through 
fear lest it may contain some living animal which 
would be killed — that which is used to burn the 
dead is a kind of drift-wood which does not engender 
worms. 1 hese young Fakirs, having collected a 
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of these droppings mingled with dry earth, 
make many large fires according to the size of the 
troop, and ten or twelve Fakirs seat themselves around 
each fire* When sleep overtakes them, they allow 
themselves to fall on the ground, upon which they 
spread ashes to serve as a mattress, and they have 
only the heavens for a covering. As for those who 
perform the penances, of which i shall presently speak, 
when they lie during the night in the same position 
as one sees them during the day, fires are kindled 
for them on each side, without which they would be 
unable to withstand the cold ; this will be seen at the 
end of this chapter in the illustrations which I give 
of the penances* Wealthy idolaters consider them¬ 
selves happy, and believe that their houses receive the 
blessings of heaven, when they have as guests some 
of these Fakirs , whom they honour in proportion to 
their austerity; and the glory of a troop is to have 
some one in it who performs a notable penance, like 
those of which 1 shall hereafter speak. * 

These troops of Fakirs join together in numbers 
to go on pilgrimage to the principal pagodas, and to 
the public bathings which are held on certain days 
of the year, both in the river Ganges, which they 
specially esteem, as also in that which separates the 
territories of the Portuguese at Goa from those of the 
King of Bijapur. 1 Some of the most austere Fakirs 
dwell in miserable huts near their pagodas, where they 
are given food, for the love of God, once in every 
twenty-four hours* 

The tree, of which a picture will be seen at the 

3 This, 1 suppose, means the KistnA, though I believe the authority 
of Portugal did not extend so far to the east and north-cast. 
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end of this chapter, is of the same kind as that near 
Gombroon, and 1 have given a description of it also 
in the accounts of Persia . 1 * * * S * The Franks call it the 
tree of the Banians, because, in places where there 
are any of these trees, the idolaters sit under them and 
cook their food there. They reverence them specially, 
and generally build their pagodas either under or close 
to one of these great trees. The one which the reader 
will see depicted further on is at Surat, and in its trunk, 
which is hollow, a monster is represented like the head 
of a deformed woman, which is said to be the represen¬ 
tation of the first woman, whom they call Metmaniva? 
Every day a large number of idolaters assemble there 
to adore this monster, near to which there is constantly 
some Brahmin detailed for its service, and to receive 
the offerings made to it of rice, millet, and other grains. 
On all those who have prayed in the pagoda, both men 
and women, the Brahmin makes a mark on the middle 
of the forehead with a kind of vermilion, with which 
the idol is also painted. With this mark on them they 
do not fear that the devil will injure them, because 

1 Namely the Banyan, Ficus Indica t Linn. The reference is to 
Book V, chap* xxill, of the Persian Travels, 

Another example with its numerous stems is the famous Kabtr bar 
on an island in the Narbadd 12 miles above Broach, At one time it 
covered an area of 2000 feet in circumference, and had upwards of 
3250 separate stems. It has afforded shelter to 7000 men at a time, 
but is now much reduced in size* The particular tree at Gombroon 
referred to by our author is also mentioned by Mandelslo, Vatenljin, and 
Della Valle. The Persian name for the tree is lid. 

This is a distinct species from the famous Bo tree if 7 , rtiigiosa) of 
Ceylon, one of which, having a known history, recorded in full detail by 
Sir Emerson Tennent {Ccyfon^ vol. ii, p* 613), was planted 8.C. 288* 

“ This is a corrupt form of one of the names of Durga } the wife of 

S ft iva t p e r haps Mu ft is hit- m urdinet, (See Wa t d * H is lory of the ffimioos^ 

vol. i, p, 1 29.) 
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they are, as they say, under the protection of their 
God, 

l give here the explanation of the figures repre¬ 
sented under the tree of the Banians , marked by the 
numbers i, 2, 3, etc, 1 

1, Is the place where the Brahmins dress up a 
representation of some one of their idols, as Mamaniva, 
Sit A, Madedina, 2 and other similar ones which are 
very numerous, 

2, Is the figure of Mamaniva which is in the 
pagoda, 

3, Is another pagoda close to the preceding. It 
has a cow at the door, and inside a representation of 
the god RAmA. 

4, Is another pagoda, where Fakirs betake them¬ 
selves for penance, 

5* Is a fourth pagoda dedicated to Rama, 

6, Is the form of a grave, where several times 
during the year a Fakir withdraws, where he gets no 
light except through a very small hole. He sometimes 
remains there nine or ten days without drinking or 
eating, according to his devotion —a thing which I 
could not easily have believed if I had not seen it 
Curiosity led me to go to see this penitent in company 
with the Dutch Commander of Surat, who ordered a 
watch to be set in order to see whether he did not 
receive anything to eat by day or night. The watch 
were unable to discover that he received any nourish¬ 
ment, and he remained seated like our tailors without 
changing his position either by day or night. He 

1 This plate has not been reproduced, being rudely drawn and of 
no great interest or importance, 

3 MakdcUva ? another name fo r Shiva. 
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whom I saw was not able to remain more than seven 
days oiit of the ten which he had vowed to spend, 
because the heat stifled him on account of the lamp in 
the grave,' 1 he other kinds of penance, of which I 
am about to speak, would still further exceed human 
belief il thousands of men were not witnesses of 
them. 

/■ the position ol a penitent who has passed 
many years without ever lying down either by day or 
night. When he wishes to sleep he leans on a sus¬ 
pended cord, and in that position, which is very 
strange and inconvenient, the humours descend to the 
legs, which become thereby swollen. 

h. 1 hese* are the positions of two penitents who, 
till d^ath, keep their arms elevated in the air, so that 
the joints become so stiff that they are never able to 
lower them again. Their hair grows down below the 
waist, arid their nails equal their fingers in length. 
INight and day, winter and summer, they remain quite 
naked in this position, exposed to the rain and heat, 
and to the stings of mosquitoes, without being able to 
use their hands to drive them away. With regard to 
the other necessities of life, as drinking and eating, 
they have Fakirs in their company who wait on them 
as required. 

9- Is the position of another penitent, who stands 

1 Ibn Batuta speaks Jogis who used to allow lb cm selves to be 
buried for months, or even for a twelvemonth together, and were afterwards 
revived, upon which Col. Yule remarks, “This art, or the profession of 
it, is not yet extinct in India.” A very curious account of one of its pro¬ 
fessors will be found in a Personal Narrative of a Tour through the 
Mates of Rajwara (Calcutta, 1837, pp. 41-44), by Major-General A. 

H. E. If oilcan. (Sec Cathay and the Way thither , p. 413.) ($ ee 
post, chap, x.) 






for several hours daily on one foot, holding in his 
hands a chafing-dish full of fire, upon which he throws 
the incense which he offers to his god, having his eyes 
at the same time turned towards the sun, 

to and 11, these are the postures of two other 
penitents, seated, who have their hands elevated in 
the air, 

i 2, Is the position in which the penitents sleep 
without ever lowering their arms ; this without doubt 
is one of the greatest torments which the human body 
can suffer, 

13, Is the position of another penitent, whose 
weakness has caused his hands to fall behind his 
back, not being able to lower his arms, which are 
dried up from lack of nutrition, 

1 here are an infinity of other penitents, some of 
whom assume positions altogether contrary to the 
natural attitude of the human body, having their eyes 
always turned to the sun ; others who have their eyes 
directed to the ground, without ever looking at any 
one in the face, nor saying a single word; and the 
diversity is so great that it would be sufficient to form 
the subject of a long discourse. 

In order to give more satisfaction to the curious, 
and to enable them to understand matters more dis¬ 
tinctly, I shall add here other pictures of these same 
penitents, which I have had drawn, on the spot, after 
nature. Modesty has compelled me to conceal the 
parts which they have no shame about exposing to 
view, for at all times, both in the country and in the 
towns, they go about altogether as naked as they 
came out of their mothers* wombs; and although the 
women approach them out of devotion in order to 









it these men, during their lives, perform virtuous 
actions, such as pilgrimages and the giving of alms, 
they hold that after death their souls pass into the 
bodies of some powerful Rajas or other rich persons, 
who enjoy the pleasures of life as a reward for the 
good deeds they had done in other bodies. 

This is the reason why the Fakirs, of whom 1 have 
spoken in the preceding chapter, perform such horrible 
penances; and as all men are not able to bring them¬ 
selves to suffer so much in this world, they seek during 
their lives to make up by good works for the want of 
these penances, and further direct their inheritors by 
their wills to give alms to the Brahmins, to the end 
that, by the power of the prayers which they cause 
them to say, God may assign them the body of some 
grand personage. In the month of January of the 
year 1661 the Shroff or money-changer of the Dutch 
Company, named Mondas Parek, died at Surat. He 
was a rich man and very charitable, having bestowed 
much alms during his life on the Christians as well as 
on the idolaters ; the Rev. Capuchin Fathers of Surat 
living for a part of the year on the rice, butter, and 
vegetables which he sent to them. This Banian was 
only ill for four or five days, and in that time, as also 
during eight or ten days after his death, his brothers 
distributed 9000 or 10,000 rupees, and burnt his bddy, 
adding to the ordinary wood much sandal and aloes, 
believing that by this means the soul of their brother, 
on passing into another body, would become a great 
noble in some other country. There are some among 
them who are foolish enough to bury their treasures 
during their lifetime, as, for instance, nearly all the 
rich men of the Kingdom of Assam, so that if they 









enter, after death, the body of any poor and miserable 
mendicant, they am have recourse to the money which 
they have buried in order to draw from it at necessity. 
This is the reason why so much gold and silver and 
so many precious stones are buried in India, 1 and an 
idolater must be poor indeed if he has no money buried 
in rhe earth. I remember that 1 one day bought in 
India, for 600 rupees, an agate cup 6 inches high and 
of the size of one of our silver plates. 2 The seller 
assured me that more than forty years had elapsed since 
it was buried in the earth, and that he preserved it to 
serve his need after death, it being a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence to him whether he buried the cup or the money. 
On my last voyage I bought from one of these idolaters 
sixty-two diamonds weighing about 6 grains apiece, 
and on telling him of my astonishment at seeing so 
fine a parcel, he replied that I need not be astonished, 
seeing that it took nearly fifty years to accumulate 
them for his wants after death; but his affairs having 
changed, and having need of money, he had been 
obliged to dispose of them. These buried treasures 
were one day of great service to the Raja Sivaji, who 
took up arms against the Great Mogul and the King 

1 The enormous absorption of gold by India and its disappearance, 
is explained by many writers in the same way. Bernier, among others, 
may be mentioned, but the subject is too extensive to be entered on 
here. Quite recently about ,£5,000,000 of horded treasure, including 
precious stones, was taken from pits and wells sunk in the palace 
zenana at Gwalior. 

* This was probably of the kind known to the Romans as the Murr- 
hine cups. The custom of roasting the agates to develop the colours 
doubtless gave rise to the idea that the material was some form of 
porcelain ; while the suggestion that they were made of fluor spar may 
be rejected, as that mineral is not known in India, and there is no trace 
of its ever having been imported or worked by the lapidaries of 
Western India. 
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of Bijapur. This Raja having taken Callian Bondi, 1 
a small town of the Kingdom of Bijapur, by the advice 
of the Brahmins, who assured him that he would find 
a considerable amount of buried treasure, he ordered 
it to be partly demolished, and found in fact great 
riches, with which he supported his army, consisting 
of more than 30,000 men. It is impossible to disabuse 
these idolaters of their errors, because they will not 
listen to reason, and they entirely subordinate their 
own judgment to their ancient customs, the principal 
of which is to burn the bodies of the deceased. 

1 Probably Kulliini, in District of same name, Long. 77°, I.at. 17' 
S3' 30", A. S, No. 57 . 






CHAPTER VIII 

Concerning the idolaters custom of burning the bodies 
of the deceased. 

The custom among the Gentiles of burning bodies 
after death is very ancient; they generally burn them 
on the banks of rivers, where they wash the bodies of 
the deceased to complete the cleansing of those sins 
from which they have not been purified during life. 
This superstition goes to such extremes that very often 
sick persons, when on the point of death, are carried to 
the margin of a river or tank, and their feet are placed 
in the water. According as nature fails the body is 
pushed forwards, and at last it is held by the chin 
only, so that at the moment when the spirit departs 
and leaves the body, both the one and the other can be 
purged of all defilement by plunging the body wholly 
into the water, after which it is burned in the same 
place, which is always close to some pagoda. There 
- are people who make it their business to collect wood, 
and there is a fixed rate of payment for their trouble. 
When an idolater is dead, all those of his caste or 
tribe who are in the place assemble at the house of 
the deceased, and the body having been placed on a 
litter covered by some fine cloth, according to the 
station of the defunct and the property which he has 
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left, they accompany it to the place where it is to be 
burnt, following the litter, which is carried on the 
shoulders of those appointed for that duty. They 
always proceed chanting some prayers to their god, 
and calling out Jtdm f Rdm f and, while carrying the 
body, there is some one who sounds a small bell to 
give notice to the living to pray for the deceased. 
The body having arrived at the margin of the river 
or tank, it is plunged into the water, and afterwards 
burnt. This is done in three different ways, as 1 
shall describe in the following chapter. According 
to the wealth of the deceased, there is mingled with 
the ordinary wood which is collected for burning, more 
or less sandal-wood or other scented wood. 

But the idolaters not only bum dead bodies; their 
cruel superstition goes further, for they also burn the 
bodies of the living. They make scruple about killing 
a serpent, and even a bug, yet they regard it as a 
highly meritorious action to cause a living woman to 
be burnt in the fire together with the body of her 
deceased husband. 




